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; the things they say! — 
LCL. exported £73 mallion of ae in 1956, I Tee . 
2 Yes; they’ve been doing well. . | 


How do they manage tt, I wonder ? 


One reason is that they’ve built up a sales organisation 
_ all over the world. Indeed, they have subsidiary companies in 42 countries, and agents 


in nearly all the rest. 


A “s | | ; And what’s the other reason ? 


Well, foreigners have come to trust the 
aa quality of I.C.I. products and the 
— technical service that goes with them. 


Is Britain, then, a force to be reckoned with in the chemical field ? 


_ Yes. And high quality isn’t the only reason. Thanks to our research workers, _ 2 
we in Britain now have hundreds of outstanding chemical products to sell to the world. 


Such as?) 2 pada “WA 2 
Polythene, for instance, and the powerful ‘Gammexane’ range of — font 
me : ].- >; oe a 

insecticides, bright and fast new dyes like the ‘ Procion’ range, and drugs like 


‘ Paludrine’ and ‘ Antrycide’. They’re all I.C.I. discoveries, you know. 4 
And they’re helping us in world markets ? i : oie 4 a eer Me 
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They are, indeed. What’s more, I.C.I. are spending over £12 Aillion: =: SPS Se < . 
a year on research and development. So far as they can, 
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they mean to ensure that British chemicals stay in the lead. 
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N recent times the Liberal Party of Canada has been by 
far the most successful political party in any democratic 
country. The electors have been satisfied and, I think, with 
EB reason. It is not merely that Canada has prospered since 
1935. The causes of her remarkable progress are to be found 
chiefly in the favourable economic circumstances in which Canada 
has been placed in the post-war world. Canada, as she emerged 
from the war,-was a country ripe for economic development, 
close beside the buoyant American market, happening to possess 
‘many of the. materials most in demand, and readily accessible to 
American capital. But those favours of nature, so to speak, would 
not have been sufficient to produce Canada’s great boom if the 
“ management of the country had been bad. In fact the Liberal 
~ Government’s management of our contemporary problems has 
- been very good. - z 

In almost every country the post-war boom brought strong 
inflationary pressures; in Canada, while real progress has been 
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___ fastest, inflation has nevertheless been kept at bay more success- 
a fully perhaps than anywhere else. The late Government did a 
fine job in what is nowadays the primary government responsi- 


bility, of keeping ‘the economy on an even keel between recession 
and the inflation into which full employment can so easily turn. 
Btce st It did a workmanlike job also of keeping the expanding govern- 
ment services which the times require in line with the country’s 
capacity to pay for them, so that the taxes which hamper develop- 
ment and enterprise have not soared as sharply here as elsewhere. 
x ae One could sum it up by saying that in Canada the fundamental 

virtues of free-enterprise economics have been made to fit the 
-___ politics of contemporary mass democracies with an unusual degree 


F success. There were critics on the right wing who used to 
to the late Government as Liberal-Socialist; there were 
on the left who regarded it as almost reactionary. So 
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= Canada | After the Years of Liberal Rule 


By TOM KENT 


perhaps I can claim the support of opponents as well as of its 
friends in saying that the Government steered, for most of its life, 
an extremely successful middle course. 

‘Economic affairs are far from being the whole of the late 
Government’s achievement. Indeed, the area in which its strength 
was demonstrated most clearly of all was in external relations. 
Events have thrust Canada very much into the centre of world 
affairs; in the past decade her place in the world has been utterly 
different, both in its nature and in its importance, from the place 
she used to occupy. It seems to be agreed by governments and 
observers of every western country that in this transformation 


Canada has acquitted herself well. To quote a British opinion, . 


The Economist a few weeks ago wrote about the way in which 
Canada has helped to ease tensions between the West as a whole 
and those Asian and African countries that suspect both European 
colonialism and the new power of the United States. The Liberal 
Government has championed the idea of a true Atlantic com- 
munity, taken an active part in the Colombo Plan, and striven 
for a more effective United Nations apparatus. Canada has been 
‘an unusually constructive contributor to the world’s councils, and 
The Economist ended its editorial by expressing the fear that a 
period of political uncertainty in Canada may bring home to the 
Commonwealth, the West, and indeed the free world as a whole, 
how much they had come to depend on Canada’s mastery of its 
new role. It will be a salutary lesson, but a painful one. 

I cannot here review the wide range of domestic issues, in 
addition to the economic ones, on which I would claim that the 
Liberal Party for long years provided Canada with unusually 
good government. You may say that in so prosperous a country 
there was surely nothing surprising about that. But it is not quite 
so simple. Canada is rich, certainly, and that helps to smooth out 
many problems; it has enjoyed a considerable degree of political 
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resentments of the people they administer. When administrators 


ele itera ay economic interest and of social and paige. 
outlook. This would be so even if Canadians were a homogeneous 


sj : people to begin with; but they are ‘a people of greatly diverse 


races and religions and traditions, not only English and French 


but Ukrainian and Polish and German and Italian and many 


others. These diversities would create great problems of govern- 
ment anyway; they are further complicated by Canada’s relation- 
ship with the United States. Populated Canada is a thin fringe 


along the northern border of the United States. It is not an easy — 


job to make a successful political unit out of such a fringe, 
especially when part is English, part French, and so on. But it 
has been well done. Anyone who thinks that it was easy to achieve, 
however, has not looked closely at Canada, and in the achievement 
the Government that was defeated os month have made a full 
contribution. ; 


Government ‘Too Good’ 


Why, then, did the Canadian people turn it out? The basic 
answer—though it may sound paradoxical—is that the Govern- 
ment was defeated precisely because it had been so good; it 
developed faults which were the penalties of its own: long success. 
At the previous general election in 1953 the Liberals had won 


173 seats, they outnumbered the main opposition party—the Con- 


servatives—by well.over three to one. The Conservatives had, to 
be exact, 51 seats, two other opposition groups had 38 seats 
between them, but in both cases their strength was virtually con- 
fined to one Province. The C.C.F., theoretically a socialist party, 
in fact drew most of its representation from the farmers of 
Saskatchewan, while the Social Credit members came predomi- 
nantly from Alberta. Both these minor parties were in fact regional 
rather than ideological in character. Last month’s election altered 
their position very little, but the great Liberal majority that had 
seemed so secure melted like the snow. The Conservatives more 
than doubled their representation to become, by a small margin, 
the largest party. In the House as it now stands, with two seats 
vacant, they have 110 seats to the Liberals 105. The Province of 
Quebec remained loyal to the Liberal Party led by its native son, ~ 
Mr. St. Laurent, but everywhere else Liberal representation was 
reduced and in some cases slashed almost to nothing. 

The relative importance of all the causes which may have 
contributed to this great political change is matter for endless | 
debate, but personally I am pretty sure what was the basic factor 
which had most influence right across the country; it provides 
the elements of a classical tragedy. For years the Liberal Govern- 
ment provided what was, by and large, about as good government 
as any country has ever enjoyed, but as the years went by the 
members and close associates of the Government became them- 
selves increasingly conscious of this; they began to feel secure, 
subconsciously they came increasingly to regard the support of — 


_ the Canadian people as what they were entitled to, not something 
they had to earn afresh year by year. - . 


Out of Touch with Public Opinion 


As Ministers developed this self-confidence, two other ee 
happened: first, people became irritated by it—even if the 
Government was good it was annoying to have democratic poli- 
ticians so sure of themselves. Secondly, as they became so sure 
of themselves, then in fact the real basis of their confidence was 
undermined; when they began to think they were so good, for 
that very reason they ceased to be as good as they had been, they 
began to make mistakes, they lost touch with public opinion. 
Men in office of any kind always find it hard to understand the 
know that they mean well, that they are doing their best for 
their public, it is easy to regard complaint and criticism as un- 
reasonable. In the case of the Libera] Ministers, they not only 
meant well but felt sure that they had actually done extremely 
well for Canada. Their own party followers were so grateful to 
them for their success that they ceased to act as sounding-boards 
for public opinion; the Liberal back benchers became automatons 
_who followed the Ministers with unusually little debate and dis- 


_ ensure 


of the country as a W STG aa a ee is ‘ 
I could give many examples of f the effect oF this over-co fidence. ae 
One small one struck me especially forcibly. During the election 4 " 
campaign, Mr. Howe, the Deputy Prime Minister, was speaking 
to a farm audience on the prairies. The constituency was regarded 
as a safe Liberal one, the sitting member was able, and had ‘been a 
for some time Chairman of the House of Commons Committee __ 
on Agriculture. Mr. Howe commended him. warmly to the audi- 
ence. This Agricultural Committee, Mr. Howe explained to the 
farmers, consisted of members of all parties from all pitts of 7 2e 4 
the country and was liable to get all sorts of ideas. But qheit-.-Wy ae 
member, the Chairman, did a very good job of keeping it in line as ind 4 
and seeing that it caused the Government no trouble. Anyone eae 


_ sitting in that audience could tell at once that what Mr. Howe 


regarded as the candidate’s virtue was, to most of the farmers, aa eae 
a good reason for voting against him. They thought that even if . 
the Government was on the whole doing a better job than any 
other party would, nevertheless too many people had been kept = 
too much in line, the Government had had too little trouble 
caused for it, to vote for a Liberal back bencher was to vote;for oy 
a mere yes-man. The particular candidate Mr. Howe was praising aay 
on that occasion had received 66 per cent. of the total vote in his” 
constituency in 1953; in 1957 he got 30 per cent. - at ¥e 

Mr. Howe was. by no means alone in that sort of mistake. | 
Indeed, one of the main arguments used by the Prime Minister _ 
and some of his colleagues in the election campaign was to tell _ 
the public that really they had no choice but to return the 
Liberals; because of the fragmentation of the Opposition into 
three parties no one of them could possibly form a government — 
anyway, so the Liberals were sure to stay in office. That seemed 
likely to prove true but it was no argument for democratic 
politicians to use; it invited people to rise up in irritation and Sos 
say ‘ we'll show them’. Many people voted Conservative for that = 
reason and any democrat must say, whatever his own Party pe 
convictions, that it was an entirely hes reaction. eRe a) 
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Buying Off Criticism? 

That is all I can say here about the election campaign itself. 
It had been Preceded by many other government misjudgements of ~ 
public opinion. Earlier this year old age pensions were increased 


by a very small amount—$6 a month. The Government thought _ 4 “aah 
that was as much as it could wisely do at a time of inflationary 
pressure on the economy, but the small increase annoyed people  — 


more than a refusal to make any change at all would have done; tS 
it was widely regarded as the grudging action of a Government —_— 
that did not really care about the old age pensioners but with  __ 
its usual calculation and sense of cleverness was doing the 
minimum it thought necessary to buy off criticism. Many farmers, 
too, turned against the Government because it seemed indifferent __ 
to their problems. In fact it was not, but the way it did things  —_— 
gave an appearance of reluctant yielding to pressure by men who 
did not really recognise what all the fuss was about because they _ 
thought that under their government all was already pretty much “4 
for the best in the best of all worlds. nt 
- The most important issue of all over the country as a whole Co% 
centred on the famous pipeline debate of a year ago. The central 
point of that sad story is simply this: the company to which 
the Government had granted a franchise to build a natural gas 
pipeline across Canada had repeatedly failed to raise the neces- 
_ sary capital. The Government had considered various schemes to 
help it and eventually it signed an agreement to make the com- a he 
pany a short-term loan in order to get the line started, but under — % 
the terms insisted on by the company the Government had t 
the enabling legislation through parliament by a fixed date. 
this it brusquely gave notice of closure right at 
beginning of the debate. This was unprecedented n Cana 
parliamentary procedure and all the more irritating because 
company with which the Government had made ‘its: baci 
American-controlled. The opposition parties prot : 
mently, Ministers showed up rather badly in 
ee See the Epes of the 
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tioned, and although the Bill was driven through the pipeline was 
not in fact built on time. The Government had fumbled in its 
policy, but had nevertheless. succeeded in crystallizing in the 
public mind the feeling that men so long accustomed to power 
had grown arrogant in their use of it. 

This was the thing that Mr. Diefenbaker, now Prime Minister, 
hammered out in every one of the scores of speeches which he 
made to and fro across the country. The point went home, and 
whether it was right or wrong we can all agree that it was the 
sort of issue a freedom-loving people ought to be moved by. 
Many people have feared that in our contemporary security- 
minded society democracy would not work. Cynics have said that 
in times of such enormous and uninterrupted material progress 
as Canada was making a government could get away with almost 
anything and the satisfied electorate would not turn it out. The 
cynics have said that voters nowadays are interested only in the 
rival materialistic bids, especially by way of so-called free wel- 
fare measures with which the parties try to bribe them. 

But it was not so. The Canadian electorate proved that on June 
10: they turned out a Government essentially because it had 
grown too pleased with itself, too confident of its own skill in the 
use of power. I, as you probably have gathered, am a Liberal 
and I supported the Government in the election, but I think 
that there is democratic justice in its defeat. 

To make that point is not, however, my main reason for 
analysing the causes of the defeat. The analysis also throws the 
best light that is at present available on the face of the new Con- 
servative Government. Canada has not seen a strong Conservative 
Party for a generation. I do not suppose anyone in England will 
make the mistake of thinking that the Canadian Conservative 
Party in 1957 is identical with the Conservative Party in the 
nineteen-thirties. Let me remind you how much the ideas of the 
British Conservative Party have changed in the past twenty-five 
years. What has happened to the Canadian Conservatives during 
their long years in the wilderness is hard as yet to tell in detail, 
but the changes are certainly large. 

Earlier I described the Liberal Party as middle-of-the-road. To 
the left of it, however, there is only the 
C.C.F. Party, which is weak. In Canadian 
terms, therefore, it is Conservatives and 
Liberals respectively who continue to re- 
present the division between right and left, 
or rather that is how it has generally 
appeared. Towards the end of the long 
period of Liberal rule the division that 
increasingly made itself felt was rather the 
one between the ins and the outs. The 
Conservatives were not merely out; in 
their own hearts they often had a terrible 
feeling of being permanently out. That was 
the other side of the coin of the Liberals 
thinking as if they. had become the per- 
manent ins. It was a dangerous mood for 
the Liberals, but for a long time the Con- 
servatives’ mood was even worse for them. 
The attitudes of perpetual opposition may 
often come fairly readily to a left-wing 
party; they do not sit harmoniously on a 
moderately right-wing party. 

That is the fundamental reason why the 
Canadian Conservatives have often looked 
so weak in recent years. Their strange role 
pushed them into a state of emotional 
confusion which was all too plainly 
reflected in the ineffectiveness of their 
criticism of the Government and the in- 
coherence of their alternative policies. But 
in the election campaign this year they 
escaped from that confusion. And, if my 
account of the reasons for the Liberals’ 
defeat has been correct, the way in which 
they escaped will be clear to you. Tem- 
porarily—or at least I think it will be 
temporary—they have moved. themselves 
to the left of the Liberal Party. 


Mr. John Diefenbaker, Canada’s new Prime 
Minister, leaving 10-Downing Street during his 
recent visit to London 
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That was not very 
clearly expressed in 
many specific: policies, 
though it was in some, 
and it was very clear 
indeed in general atti- 
tudes. In Mr. Diefen- 
baker the Conservatives 
found a leader who 
could genuinely identify 
himself with ‘we’ 
against ‘they’, that 
over-confident power- 
conscious ‘they’ that 
the Government had 
come to look like. Mr. 
Diefenbaker mirrored 
the ordinary man’s re- 
sentments and frustra- 
tions in a way that is 
usually achieved by 
politicians of the left 
rather than the right. He managed to express at one and the same 
time the resentment of bureaucracy that is most often felt by the 
small business men and also the suspicion that the public at large 
has of the big interests. The Liberal Party, having been in office 
so long, had inevitably come to appear to be in alliance with 
some of those big interests. Mr. Howe especially was identified 
in the public mind with big business—not altogether accurately, 
but that is not the point—and against Mr. Howe, Mr. Diefenbaker 
appeared as the champion of the ordinary man, of the small 
pease and on a counting of hands that is rightly the winning 
side. 

What happens now? Mr. Diefenbaker lacks a majority over 
all other parties in parliament and theoretically they could, by 
voting together, defeat him. In practice none of those parties 
wants another election soon and they will not defeat him. It will 
probably be Mr. Diefenbaker who next 
spring or summer, after he has got his 
Government into shape, takes the initiative 
in obtaining another election. Unless his 
Government makes some bad mistakes in 
the interval he will have a good chance 
then of obtaining a secure majority. The 
revival of the Conservatives has much 
reduced the relative importance of the 
C.C.F. and Social Credit Parties and we 
are likely to see them losing ground. 
Canadian politics has a chance of return- 
ing to the straight two-party pattern, 
which would be a good thing. 

In that case how do the Liberals and 
Conservatives sort out their policies and 
attitudes? It is far too early to make pre- 
dictions on that and I am not going to be 
so foolish as to try. There is just one 
particular point on which, because it is of 
special interest to the British, I will 
be rash enough to try to say something. 
The Conservatives are by tradition the 
more pro-British party in Canada. During 
the election campaign and since they have 
said a good deal about greater Common- 
wealth co-operation and the like, but I for 
one will be very surprised if you in fact 
see much concrete difference in policies. 
The facts of Canada’s position in the 
modern world sharply limit the real 
choices open to a Canadian Government, 
and in external relations, including Com- 
monwealth relations, I do not think that 
the actual differences between the old 
Government and the new Conservative 
Party will amount to anything near as 
much as they sound.—Third Programme 


Mr. Louis St. Laurent, Canada’s Liberal 
Prime Minister for nine years 
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ONTRARY to what some sociologists believe, social 


criticism has long been.a feature of British intellectual 
life. It is over 300 years since Thomas Hobbes diagnosed 
our shortcomings in The Leviathan. His starting point, 
as every schoolboy knows, was that under natural conditions man’s 
life is ‘ solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short, [with] no account 


of time; no arts; no letters; no society ’; he concluded that escape 


from these conditions was made possible by the emergence of an 
absolute ruler with complete control over the whole machinery of 
State. 
Hobbes himself regarded a world run by natural men as a hypo- 
thetical threat rather than as a historical fact, but ‘since his time 
scarcely a generation has passed without the appearance of a book 
arguing that the threat has already materialised or is at least about 
to do so. True, over the past fifty years there have been two modifi- 


cations in the conventional account. The critics have caught up 


with the rapid expansion of the urban populations of the industrial 
world and they now speak of the failings of the masses where 
before they spoke of the failings of the common man. 


Origin of Man’s Shortcomings 
At the same time, the critics no longer attribute the moral, 
intellectual, and aesthetic shortcomings of man to inborn human 
nature; instead, they find their origin in social institutions—they 
point to the workings of democracy, of capitalism, the Welfare 
State, full employment, large-scale industry. Above all, they are 
increasingly concerned with the part played by advertising and 
the mass media—that is the popular press, the cinema, radio, 
_television—in creating the quality of contemporary popular 
interests and values. They have described the end product, some- 
what contemptuously, as ‘ Admass ’. 
One of the most striking contributions to the debate has come 
from Mr. Richard Hoggart, whose book The Uses of Literacy* 
_ has been widely reviewed and praised. The author describes his 
book as being ‘about changes in working class culture during 
the last thirty or forty years, in particular as they are being 
encouraged by mass publications’ and other forms of entertain- 


_ ment. The first part is subtitled ‘ An “ Older ” Order ’, and here 


Mr. Hoggart, drawing largely on personal experience in a York- 
shire factory town, describes the form and quality of working-class 
relationships and attitudes as they existed a generation ago. The 

“account is detailed and enriched by the abundant quotation of 
homely tags and maxims. The resulting picture is of a people who 
were occasionally coarse, brutal, illiterate and self-centred, but 
fundamentally were warm, generous, honest, stoic, cheerful. Their 
‘real and vital interests turned on the neighbourhood and the 
family. Their simple pleasures were based on ‘a feeling of warm 

_and shared humanity ’. The lynch pin of it all was Mother. It was 
she who held the home and family together during hard times, 
worked endlessly, provided the children with treats, and sheltered 
them as long as possible from the burdens of maturity. 


a 


The ‘Flat-faced’ . we 
The second part of the book is entitled ‘ Yielding Place to 


New ’. Here Mr. Hoggart deals with the impact of mass media — 


upon the working class. He argues that the press, the cinema, the 
radio, etc., catering for mass audiences, have taken advantage of 


the older working-class values of tolerance, solidarity, egalitarian- 


ism, to sell the people a life of self-indulgence, shallow cynicism, 
materialism and conformity. After describing the contents of 
certain magazines, novels, and popular songs, Mr. Hoggart con- 
cludes that there is now, as he terms it, a new aristocracy, ‘ the 


_ monstrous regiment of the most flat-faced’ an emerging common 
_ man ‘who (at work) tends by three simple gestures a hi 
_ complicated machine, and who keeps in a centrally heated locker 
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_and its mass decadence. 


_ relatively much. more true of the north of England than it is of 


“Magazines, and are bored by inane radio comedians, 


ABRAMS SS 
a copy of the latest mass-produced sex-and-violence novel for 
reading in those parts of the allotted intervals when he is not 
listening to a radio “ gang ” show ’. ar? eee 
_ Mass-man’s relations with his fellows are without genuine — Rey 
reciprocal content, and Mr. Hoggart describes this as a candy-floss _ tm 
world. By analogy with the phrase ‘ para-military organisations ’, pe 
the state of affairs he has in mind can be described as a world of = 
para-social relations. One possible saving grace in the new order 
is to be found in the ‘scholarship boys "—the protesting minority 
who, in pain and loneliness, ‘uprooted and anxious’ (in Mr. 
Hoggart’s words), have fought their way out of the working class _ ie 
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Mr. Hoggart’s views about popular culture—that it debases = 
and is debased—are not uncommon. But there are other reactions 
to popular culture. In fact, there seem to be at least three main 
schools of thought. There are the antis—those who hold with Mr. 
Hoggart that the taste of the masses is corrupt and destroys both mga 2S 
élite culture and folk culture. Then there are the pros—the 
people who argue that, apart from its commercialised aspects, 
mass culture is vital, authentic, and fundamentally healthy; that 
contemporary jazz, films, and popular music are pioneering’ art — 
forms. This view tends to appear most frequently in left-wing 
political circles, and from time to time readers of the Daily 
Worker feel forced to challenge editorial enthusiasm for the 
pioneers by writing in and. asking rhetorically ‘is skiffle piffle? ’ 
Then there are the middle-of-the-roaders—those who argue, and, | 
it must be admitted, with plenty of supporting evidence, that Sieg 
popular taste and leisure interests were pretty shoddy long before ; 

the appearance of mass media, that today’s popular publications, icaht 
films, and broadcast programmes are not as bad as these critics = 
say, that mass culture is steadily getting better, and that, in any = 
case, modern mass media are really not taken seriously by the = 
ordinary men and women who read and watch them. eae 
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Investigating Candy-floss Culture ot) ae : 
Up to a point all three groups agree on one thing—that at least ‘| Sees 
some parts of today’s mass culture are debilitating and vicious. I 
believe that this is so obvious that there hardly seems any point ee 2 
in saying so again or in presenting further evidence: There are 
two other tasks which seem to be more rewarding. The first is 
to establish a more precise account of the dimensions and in- 
cidence of this candy-floss mass culture; the second is to enquire = 


into the reasons for it. Why does part of contemporary society ees os 
steadily consume this unedifying material? ope Sue ie Ob aeaee 
Let us start by looking at the facts. Here I think Mr. Hoggart’s tS 


account calls for more precision and a few modifications. Some 
of them admittedly are mentioned in passing by Mr. Hoggart mae. 
but their significance has, I feel, largely been ignored by him in = 
his general indictment. ar ae at eae 
In the first-place the candy-floss culture he describes is 


Sy 


the south. In relation to population, the audiences for dance halls, — 
the cinema, commercial television and radio, sex and violence = 


novels, trivial and over-personalised newspapers are much greater hay : 
among the northern working class than elsewhere, Secondly, even _ ries 


in the north there are large sections of the working class who have 
little use for a continuous diet of pornography, cynicism; day- 


+ 
ce. 


people who have no appetite for juké box music and’ 


* 


F * 


state-maintained grat 
working-class children form a majo 
no means lead isolated lives.  —_ 


aes ‘millions of middle-class people who spend their Sundays reading 


5 


hod 


the newspapers deplored by Mr. Hoggart, and their evenings 


either glued in front of the television or watching films that offer 
little more than ready-made day dreams and vicarious brutality. 


_ There are plenty of flat-faced men and women in the middle class 


who are content to spend their working hours going endlessly 
through mean and repetitive gestures and tovfill their leisure with 


_ second-hand experiences and third-rate thrills. Indeed, in this 


Again, although Mr. Hoggart admits that the candy-floss man 
_ and his wife are not confined to the working class, he still seems 
to see it as a mainly working-class phenomenon. But there are 


7 nN 
mon 


d for too long upon the pro- 
Bgce of ‘Mum’. Her vision—and 
Mr. Hoggart’s laudatory phrases— 


today we have millions of adult thumb-suckers it is because their 
mothers treated them as infants long after they should have been 


- standing on their own feet. They turn to particular sections of the 


mass media nowadays because it is there that they find again the 
conflicts, reassurance, arrogance, self-pity of an adolescent world. 
Incidentally, at one point Mr. Hoggart deals sympathetically with 
the loneliness and boredom of the working-class National Service 
man. How much of this, too, is ‘Mum’s’ work? 

A third reason why ‘Admass’ flourishes is suggested by the 
fact that -it is young people who, relatively, are the most avid 


was to make her children feel ‘as snug as a bug in a rug’, If 


context a horizontal or class division of society is much less consumers of mass media. What reward do they hope for when 
_ relevant and illuminating than one which recognises that middle- they spend their time and money on these goods? They are seek- 

4 ‘class flat-faces are much more alienated from middle-class egg- ing, I would suggest, for guidance on how to behave in their roles 

g heads than they are-from working-class flat-faces: as young adults—how to handle their relations with the opposite 

a eee et Wag sex, with older people, with their work companions and with their ; 

3 Correcting the Picture — ee parents. A recent analysis of popular songs illustrates this. The 
4 _ Finally, we come to what I think is the most important correc- aes severe i aelee that appeared in June 1955 in four. 
; tion that has to be made to Mr. Hoggart’s account. The main ie ae een i th, fr ce Sone Hits Magazine, Country Song 
S consumers of the mass media are young people. It is only among |,4): Saati ice a ve h ues. These poppe to be American 
. the young that one finds a very high proportion of people who Se A eS ie hi ee ee eae equal popularity 
x spend their leisure turning the pages of tabloids and comics, O¢ a — BOOP. am on ees pee that 83 per cent. 
z= going to the cinema two or three times a week, patronising pin- 314 ek bias ty Ree ei, EOE stare them the words 
: table saloons, filling the dance-halls, and swooning over crooners. 1) oh fs ese 200 songs covered the complete cycle 
a __ People now in their thirties or over are far less enchanted by Pee OUP, appeals, ProsHsts: - surrender, Ux geet. 
Be these excitements—in spite of the fact that in their teens and separation, and then either happiness or final parting with the 
2 : early twenties they were heavy consumers of candy-floss. There PFOSP a Sahel of ay eless love or more probably of new begin- 
_is every reason to believe that today’s younger generation will Peer . ae 6) these songs may sound funny or nauseating 
similarly turn towards more substantial satisfactions. . o older people but for adolescents they often seem piercingly 
‘These amendments to Mr. Hoggart’s picture are not put for- ™U° 
ward out of mere pedantry. They are essential if one is to 
; : San at ie pee like a aoe explanation of the conditions he Social Apprenticeship 
: eplores. We are concerned with a phenomenon which is relatively Other mass media tend to specialise in other aspects of the 
* concentrated in the industrial north and among the young, and young person’s social Ps For aol plays are 
As scattered among all classes. In short, although trivial mass perhaps the most consistently popular offerings on television; 
; media are available for everybody only some sections of the some of these are at the educational level of popular songs, but 
Baal population reach out for them. The important question 1s: why more often they are concerned with less intimate social relation- 
obee do such people turn to them? Here are some possible explanations. shins. Much the same is true of films and novels. By and large, 
__In describing what he considers to be the much more attrac- aj] of them succeed because some part of:the young population 
tive working-class culture of a generation ago, Mr. Hoggart makes yas nowhere else to turn for guidance 
= considerable illustrative use of the earthy maxims which guided It is this gap in the socialisation pe young people which is, I 
his elders and formed the core of their workaday values. Here are felieye, the essence of the problem. And the gap appeared nae 
RS ware sree" ; ae because of the invention of tabloids and commercial television. 
j ae Alo lig ay oor a rte ae sself? Its origins go back much further than that and are to be found 

- reid cn erate (and) keep y’self to yselt. ‘ in the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century. Until 

ht [2.e., ae oo pe od oo a really *. then the young person’s developing social roles were normally 

= ete Sort See y get] e Rd en iy BSHCK set by tradition and he was introduced to them, often formally, 

Breet de aS ie eS aie ree) by his elders. It was the new towns and the new factories which 

oe Soe ike it, y mun lump it. widely destroyed this relationship between the generations, and 

yg a ee ie algerie a the nineteenth century largely failed to produce any adequate 
ae It ’urts nobody. It’s only natural, in’t it? replacement 
. ¢ rae ? + - ‘ 

S (OF the church) aie e pater Gf voenee eon * If we accept this analysis of the present facts about mass cul- 
To li case ‘8 ligion Lis] y anes * ture and its origins, then, I think, we arrive more clearly at the 
ene eee es 8 eae proper remedy. Presumably we can halt the multiplication of Mr. 

‘oe sas Hoggart’s flat-faces when the adult world as a whole decides to 


<< + 
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Values of Working-class Elders 
These and similar maxims Mr. Hoggart puts forward as 


resume its responsibilities. If we reject this analysis, I think we 
are in danger of falling back on a modernised version of the views 


expressed by Hobbes and then advocating the sort of solution 
that appealed to him, Hobbes has been described as 


a dogmatist who believed that most of his countrymen were 
either stupid or riddled with various brands of anarchic individu- 
alism or both, [His book] is the over-confident appeal of an in- 
secure, angry and intellectually arrogant theoretician . . . [and 
was written] in order to instruct his countrymen how best to 
reconstruct English civil society so that it was a fit place for 
sensible people like himself. 


___ erystallisations of a departed happy, sturdy, working-class culture. 
a A less involved observer might eye them differently. He might 
_ well hold that a young person brought up among elders holding | 
these views is corrupted from the very beginning. If these were 
indeed the values of our working-class elders then it is hardly 
surprising that their offspring are cynical, selfish, irresponsible, 
_ pleasure-loving, and self-indulgent. To arrive at their present 
state of mind they needed no help from the mass media. 
As second explanation provided by another causal link 
___ between the two parts of Mr. Hoggart’s book, and one that again 
seems to have escaped him, stems from his account of the work- 
ing-class mother of a generation ago. In Mr. Hoggart’s eyes 


I certainly would not want to describe Mr. Hoggart in this 
way, but some of his admirers seem dangerously near to Hobbes 
in outlook.—Third Programme 
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Words and Thoughts 


E publish today on another page a broadcast version 
of a lecture given by Mr. Vincent Massey, the 
Governor-General of Canada, upon the use and mis- 
use of words. It is a topic of perennial importance to 
public men as well as to professional writers since words can be 
used to conceal, obscure, or obstruct thought as well.as to convey 


it to others. The late C. K. Ogden, that eccentric but versatile - 


genius, about whom Mr. Lance Sieveking recalled some memories 
which we printed the other week, showed how most things can be 
said clearly by the use of some 850 basic words and that long 
-_ words and fancy phrases are unnecessary for the ordinary purposes 
of clear writing. It is indeed a salutary exercise to translate most 
office instructions into Basic English, and official communications 
by central and local governments would be none the’ worse if 
they were written in that way. Recently the philosophical school 
known as the analysts have delighted the academic world, or at 
any rate each other, by pointing out how often accepted notions in 
_ political and metaphysical philosophy can be exposed, denigrated, 
or reduced to platitudes if their language is subjected to careful 


analysis. Words are indeed dangerous playthings when they get 


into the wrong mouths. 

But the academic world itself is not guiltless in its handling of 
words. For though scientists and others may be clear in their own 
minds what they are.talking about, it is their habit to use a 
language of their own. If one studies articles in learned magazines 
one soon becomes conscious that their authors are writing in 
specialised jargon for each other: they tend to make technical 
points which if reduced to some kind of basic English might not 
always lead very far. On the other hand if the same writers are 
asked to contribute popular articles to newspapers they may 
through lack of experience go too far in simplification and even 
underestimate their readers. Nothing is more salutary, one feels 
sure, than being required to engage in popular exposition; for 
there is a danger that, seduced by’ love of their own jargon, the 


experts who make our modern world may lose the art of being 


able to communicate their ideas except among themselves. 


In recent years it has become rather fashionable to blame Civil 


Servants for the misuse of words, but not only are other experts 
in administration sometimes guilty of this but one suspects that 
politicians and people whose business it is to talk directly to the 
public are also to blame, if in a different way. Words such as 
liberty and equality, democracy and inflation that one hears every 
day are susceptible of dozens of different meanings according to 
the prejudices and emotions of those who say them and those who 
hear them. It is common knowledge that no M.P. speaking in 
the House of Commons can ever hope to hold his audience with 
mere verbiage: only the speaker who really knows his subject 


and has something forcible to say about it can keep the House - 
full. Yet on the public platform he will not infrequently, and 


maybe through force of habit, use words not to convince the 
mind but solely to arouse the emotions. Mr. Massey, who no 


doubt has to listen to hundreds of speeches a year, is likely to 


be aware of this. If he can persuade public men not merely to 


simplify their words but to appeal to the thoughts as well as the | 


feelings of their audiences he will serve the community well. 


‘the ear: eae to disc aes reasons sear the ao 
leadership, ‘and once again they have emphasised % 
estrangement between the deposed leaders and the Sovie 
As one Moscow radio commentator described it: > 


The participants of the anti-party group of Malenkov, Kee 


vich, Molotov and the careerist and double dealer Shepilov, who ae ; 
joined them, stubbornly opposed the new methods of creative 


leadership. They looked on it with the lordly disdain of obdurate 
dignitaries, To them Lenin’s behest on constant and active con- 
tact with the masses had long ago become a dead letter, ‘ 


Another commentator, decrying the anti-party’s opposition ee: - 
their 


policy of co-existence, which was also the reason for 
removal, said that the Soviet Union disliked secret diplomacy, 


favoured by the group, and always acted cpealy before the eyes 


of the whole people. He added: 


_ Soviet foreign policy is known to the whole world, The Soviet 
Union has nothing to hide since all its actions are dictated by 
concern for peace. Both at the conference table and on television _ 
screens, the Soviet leaders follow the line laid down by Lenin— _ 


they talk about the things which concern the people and they 
act in their interests. 


Western commentators have also maintained an interest in various 


aspects of the Moscow events. In Switzerland, the newspaper La 
Suisse speculates about the future of Marshal Bulganin, and is _ 


quoted as saying: 


When will it be Bulganin’s patie During the visit to Czecho- 
slovakia the garrulous Khrushchev has not given him a chance 


to open his mouth. This spectacle of the head of government : 


having to leave all speech-making to a party secretary is only 
possible under a Communist regime. 


The French newspaper, Maine Libre, emphasises the increasing 
‘importance of Marshal Zhukov in the Soviet Ra and is — 


quoted as saying: 


~The two men must govern together. Should this coReboestiet 

_ prove a failure, the dictatorship of one or the other would be the 

only possible outcome, and the assumption of power by Zhukov 
is the more likely of the two contingencies. 


On the other hand, a Cairo radio commentator, reviewing events — 


in Russia and the West, expressed the opinion that there was 
greater danger to the world from the deaiocenctes than from 
Communism. He went on to say: 

There is no danger of CCommunism avalos in a, would: 
Tell me which country had its people massacred by th 
munists, You will find there is not one, and, even if there is, the 
cruelty of the Communists is not to be means with that of 
the democracies, 


The lack of progress in the disarmament talks at London has 


provided another topic of comment, and Soviet commentators — 


have been quick to defend Mr. Zorin’s rejection. of the latest 
western proposals for the suspension of nuclear tests. One of 
them said *< <i - 


Mr. Zorin had Sonim reason for making his etna It pst re 


be clear to everyone that, without acceptance by the Powers of an 
understanding to stop nuclear tests, the work of the experts draft- 
ing a system of control would be objectless, Why establish | the 


details of a control system if the Western Powers do not agree Rf 
as yet on a stop to tests? If such a committee of experts were set 


up and got down to work, it might create the false impression 
among the public that there had been some sort of an agreement 


on a stop to tests when actually there had been no such thing. __ 


Another Soviet commentator maintained that: 


first steps in the field of partial | 


concrete measures which it is possible to carry out. 


e Com- 


The Soviet proposal on the cessation of bomb tests ‘and Be : 
it reflected the — 
interests of the people. They are restate and they envisage : 


while a third declared that there were: Recs ae 


influential circles in the western countries which would 
block completely ‘the Soviet proposals and continue the » 
atomic arms race, out of which the regi reap tr 


’ profits. b 


Hear: th hat 


yer a : 
¥ e x: SPECTACULAR MOUNTAIN di . 
___ Two MEMBERS of an expedition to one of the most spectacular 
‘mountains in the world have just returned home to London; 
_ they are David Cox, and Wilfrid Noyce, who were members of 
oc = the successful British Everest expedition; and the mountain they 
scaled was Machapuchare in the Himalayas. The expedition 
_-—- found ‘itself in difficulties early on in the trip when one of its 
* members went down with polio and had to be carried down from 
base by the expedition leader. In spite of this the expedition was a 
success. WILFRID Noyce described the ascent—and the mountain 
-—- |_in a talk in the General Overseas Service. 
— ©Tt is one of the most spectacular mountains I have seen any- 
q where’, hé said. ‘One face rises 
45,000 feet almost sheer, but the 
: " face up which we made our assault 
was not only spectacular but 
exceedingly beautiful. Almost the 
. whole of this side was covered 
q with what looked like fluted organ 
a pipes, white ones, thousands of 
a " them, caused by the wind and sun 
e - on the snow and ice of Machapu- 
a _ chare. 
. “We climbed up these organ 
i pipes towards a ridge that looked 
; as though it might lead to the 
F summit, This involved cutting ; 
\. steps in the ice, hammering in pegs 
or, as we call them, pitons, and 
i attaching some 900 feet of rope to 
FA, them. We got to the top of the 
' ; fluting, to a ridge at about 21,000 
: feet. To the right lay the summit, 
: a pyramid of white ice, by far the 
- most startling summit any of us 
had seen. It looked quite vertical. 
Tee We lowered ourselves. 200 feet 
; down over the ridge which we had 
attained, on to a snowfield where 
} aS WE made Camp 4. 

‘From there it looked as though 
te tiie it might be easy going to the 
plateau below the final pyramid, 
and next morning we set off full 
of hope. But after 100 yards going 


: The people in his part of Nepal consider Mac puchatete to 
be a sacred mountain. The summit had never been trodden, and 
there was a feeling against mountaineers attempting it. So we 
decided that this was the right moment to turn back. We were a 
mek under 23, 000 feet, and we felt very contented with our 
climb ” 


FRIENDSHIP IN POLYNESIA 

“I learned a great deal about the intrinsic nature of friendship 
in Polynesia when I was there in the nineteen-twenties’, said 
EVELYN CHEESMAN in a talk in the Home Service. ‘ As it was 
expressed to me, a friend was a second self. I think we ourselves 
would draw the line before accept- 
ing a friend’s quarrels, however 
devoted we might be; and we 
would hesitate to kill somebody 
who was supposed to have cast a 
spell over a friend. Yet that sort 
of thing was apparently taken for 
granted as an obligation of friend- 
ship, for the supernatural entered 
into the matter. The supernatural 
was closely interwoven into the 
fabric of their lives, into every 
event from birth till death—and 
after death. So that when a log 
fell on a man and killed him while 
he was building a house, his friend 
straightway killed a sorcerer whose 
evil eye he thought must be the 
cause of the accident. 


me as a lingering tradition of the 
bad old days when there was can- 
nibalism on the Marquesas Islands. 


cannibal tribe; I believe it was 
thought to be accidental, neverthe- 
less his life was required by the 
friends of the dead man. So he 
was attacked in the forest when 
he had only one friend with him 
and clubbed to death. Then the 
cannibals tried to get his corpse 
so that his ghost would not walk 


we found ourselves on the edge Machapuchare, in the Himalayas, seen from the south and haunt them; but his friend 


of a cliff that dropped pretty 
_-~——s nearly sheer for 4,000 feet. However, we pad that by climbing 
a steep ridge and then. lowering ourselves 300 or so feet we could 
just reach the outer edge of the snowfield leading to the summit. 
So on June 1, Cox and I had ourselves lowered by Wylie and 
y _ one sherpah, and when we had untied ourselves from the rope we 
| set off for the 21 ,000-foot mark where we planned to set up our 
a2 _ last camp, Camp 5, We were alone now, We had to carry our 
own gear because we could not get the sherpahs down the cliff, 
and because we wanted, as it were, to secure our retreat. We were 
terrified at the idea of being cut off, with no-one to help us back. 
_* The weather had been almost continually bad, with much new 
nes snow. We left Camp 5 at four in the morning. It was very cold, 


ae ‘pyramid of ice towered above us, It was of pure blue ice, and very 
—. hard, and now we saw that lying up the final face were more of 
vie those organ pipes I spoke of earlier, with streaks of snow lying 
-----——s between them. These organ pipes and the strips of snow were 
about 1,000 feet high, and it looked as though they led straight to 
the summit. We selected one and set off up it, cutting steps occa- 
ape And then the weather suddenly changed for the worse. 
It came on to snow heavily. The strips of snow up which we were 
a: bing suddenly petered out, and 100 to 150 feet from the 
a: t we found ourselves facing a curtain of steep, hard ice. 


but it was very beautiful and the weather was fine. The final. 


f. O. M. Roberts fought them single-handed and 


defended the body at the risk of his own life, keeping them all at 
bay until other villagers arrived to carry it to safety. This was an 
obligation of friendship, to ensure that the murdered man had a 
future existence. If he had been eaten by the cannibals there could 
have been no survival after death. 

‘A sad story was told of a man who accidentally killed his 
own friend. Two young men living in different villages were 
close friends. One of them out of sheer wantonness stole into the 
other’s hut at night to give him a fright, without calling out the 
word of greeting: which they always used. Roused suddenly from 
sleep the youth snatched up a spear and dealt a fatal blow. It was 
useless that the friend when dying confessed he only meant to 
play a trick; this in no wise lifted the burden of guilt from the 
one who had possessed a ‘friend belong him ’—and had killed 
him. I do not know what happened to that boy. He left his 
village and never returned. He could not bear a social circle 
which knew what had happened, even though he was not to 
blame. Whether the ghost was supposed to be left behind I could 
not discover. Probably not. As it only existed in his own mind it 
would follow him everywhere, however far he wandered. 

‘The obligations of courtesy were enforced in those days 
towards anybody who was adopted as a friend, and this some- 
times led to surprising circumstances when I was the privileged 


‘ There was a case that was told 


A man had killed a member of a 
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person; and I had to seek 
information about it to 
avoid blunders. On 
Bora - Bora, Society 
Islands, I was adopted 
by a family simply be- 
cause I had temporary 
lodging in a new house 
of theirs which hap- 
pened to be empty. I 
imagined that I had 
hired it, but rent was 
refused. There was no 
question of money being 
passed between us be- 
cause I had automatic- 
ally become one of the 
family since they con- 
sented to let me live in 
their house. I suddenly 
found myself rich in 
new relations. But one 
among many acts of 
courtesy from them im- 
pressed me deeply at the 
time. It emphasised the 
obligation incurred to- 
wards me as an adopted 
family friend. I sought 
a place on the first day for bathing, and the women introduced 
me to a pool in the river used by women and children. But it was 
too populated for me and I discovered a small, unfrequented 
stream which would give me privacy. Next morning on arrival at 
that spot I found two palm fronds set up either side above the 
bank, and wondered for an instant whether-I could be trespassing 
but concluded that this might mean a tabu—a warning to others 
that this was my private bath. And so it proved. Then I found 
that the pool had been improved by rocks and boughs placed to 
dam the stream and deepen the water. As I splashed luxuriously 
a man’s voice—from a polite distance—asked whether it was a 
good wash-place now? 

“I guessed that the owner of the voice must be the kindly 
architect, and probably a new uncle, and I called with enthusiasm 
that “ Water ’e good, place ’e good,.all ’e good! ” Later I heard 
that the women had been severely censured for not under- 
standing in the first place that I needed privacy for bathing. It 
had been a breach of hospitality necessitating my having to 
discover a place for myself.. The men were probably glad to be 
given the chance of personal service, for all my new relatives 
were fairly tumbling over one another in their eagerness to help ’. 
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GILT AND GOLD AT BRIGHTON. 

‘Indian outside and Chinese inside, set against the most English 
of backgrounds, between the green of the Downs and the grey of 
the sea, and under a soft English sky—what an absurd, improbable 
extravaganza the Royal Pavilion is’: Cyril Ray was speaking 
about the Regency Pavilion at Brighton in ‘ Town and Country ’. 
*“Yet’, he went on, ‘because of the self-confidence of the 
architect and the skill of the craftsmen who made it and the things 
inside it; because of the robust assurance of a people and a period 
whose furniture-makers and silversmiths were as much the masters 
of their own trades as their contemporaries Nelson and Wellington 
were of theirs—because of all this, the Pavilion at Brighton is 
more than just a frolic and a fantasy. It is the expression of a 
lively and a vigorous and a victorious age. 

‘Look, for instance, at the solid splendour of the carved gilt 
chairs in the music room: they have only just been acquired and 
put on show, so they were never sat upon by the Prince Regent, 
but any one of them could have been—and by the Prince Regent 
at his very heaviest, when Beau Brummell asked a royal crony, 
“Who’s your fat friend? ” 

‘ These particular chairs are French, and not examples of the 
English craftsmanship of the time, but they are strictly of the 
period and could have been here by right of conquest if Wellington 
had gone in for looting works of art. 


The dome of the banqueting hall at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton 
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‘But nearly everything 
else in this pleasure 
palace is English—both 
the permanent exhibits 
and the special pieces 
gathered together for the 
Regency Exhibition that 
goes on all through the 
summer. None of it is 
more splendid than the 
Londonderry silver — 
banqueting dishes and 
wine-coolers and tureens 
and racing cups in silver 
and silver-gilt, most of it 
made by Paul Storr, the 
greatest silversmith of 
his age. One of the Paul 
Storr pieces on show this 
summer is an inkstand in 
solid gold—nine-and-a 
half pounds weight: the 
weight of an Army rifle 
in solid gold. And where 
all this gold came from 

su tees was the snuff boxes given 
co to Lord Castlereagh, the 
British representative at 
the Congress of Vienna 
—sixteen gold snuff boxes each bearing the enamelled portrait 
of one of the monarchs of the Allied Powers who had conquered 
Napoleon. Castlereagh had the sixteen snuff boxes melted down 
and made into what is possibly the handsomest ink-stand ever 
fashioned ’. 


A. F. Kersting 


MUSIC WHILE YOU DRINK 

“One day recently ’, said SAM POLLOCK in a Pacific Service talk, 
‘the proprietor of a Staffordshire public house was haled before 
his local magistrates, and fined £5 for an offence against the 
Public Health Act of 1897. The landlord’s offence had been 
that he allowed the customers to raise their voices in song, on 
his premises, after “ chucking-out ” time. Even the magistrate 
admitted that it might seem odd to treat singing after licensed 
hours as a crime against Public Health. But the Act of 1897, it 
seems, is one of those portmanteau measures under which a person 
can be charged with any action calculated to alarm or disturb the 
neighbours—anything from throwing dead cats over their garden 
walls to causing unwarranted interference with their television 
reception. 

‘ The judgement of the Staffordshire magistrates has given rise 
to some anxiety in public-house musical circles, Up to now I 
think it had been assumed by most of us that if that most 
heartrending of cries: “ Time, gentlemen, please! ” found us in 
the middle of that most heartrending of melodies: “ Nellie 
Dean ”, we were free to continue to the bitter end. Indeed the 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow. induced by the’ knowledge that there 
was no more beer to be had when it was all over has been known 
to add an almost unbearable poignancy to the singing of the final 
verse, which was exquisitely enjoyed by one and all. But appar- 
ently both singing and drinking must end together, prompt on 
the dot of ten o’clock or whatever the local limit is. The whole 
business of singing in public houses in Britain is extremely com- 
plicated, In Glasgow and, I believe, in most parts of Scotland, 
they will have none of it. Drinking, they seem to think up there, 
is a serious full-time occupation, admitting of no frivolous side- 
lines—darts, dominoes, singing, or anything else. 

‘I remember a Welsh friend of mine, who was visiting me in 
Glasgow, buying a song sheet from a man outside a pub in 
Sauchiehall Street. Inside, we ordered our pints, and after a 
sample mouthful my friend, scanning the song sheet, started to 
croon quite softly “The Rose of Tralee”, He had not got to 
the end of the first line, before a massive hand—the barman’s— 
came from behind the counter, grabbed my friend’s pint, refunded 
him his one-and-fourpence—the price of it in those days—and 
ordered him outside ’. 


The Rt. Hon. VINCENT MASSEY 


ONFUCIUS one day was approached by a disciple 


,to administer a country. The Master replied: ‘It 
“ie would certainly be to correct language’. His listeners 
were astonished. ‘ Surely ’, they said, ‘ this has nothing to do with 

the matter. Why should language be corrected?’ The Master’s 

| _ answer (freely translated) was: . : 

- “Tf language is not correct then what is said is not what is 
ee meant; if what is said is not what is meant then what ought to 

. - be done remains undone; if this remains undone, morals and 

' arts will deteriorate, justice will go astray, the people will stand 


in what is said. This matters above everything’. 
_ One finds these words quoted as singularly apposite to our age 
of vast and complex communications. And, I must add, many 
who have never even heard of Confucius would, on reflection, 
admit that in modern parlance ‘he had something’. He did 
indeed have something. So did St. Paul who expressed the same 


uncertain sound who shall prepare himself to the battle? ’ 

_I propose to take these two ancient sayings as my texts. I 
want to discuss the mainspring of all human affairs, that special 
mark of humanity by which mankind stands or falls—language. 


ee 
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Revolutionary Change 
I need not remind you that in the time of Confucius and for 
many centuries thereafter, the multitude confined their language 
to speech, and that a very small minority expressed and 
exchanged their ideas in writing. Until modern times, the two 
- aspects of language, speech and writing, might meet, but only 
very slowly did they mingle. Our own age has seen a revolu- 
- tionary change. When I say our own age, I speak, of course, in 
rather broad terms, for I am thinking of the age of printing, 
which began some five hundred years ago. Confucius would have 
~- ————s rejoiced to see the day of Gutenberg. He would have detected, 
1 almost certainly, the essential significance of his great invention 
_ —the device of movable type which made possible an unlimited 
number of identical and accurate copies of a published work. 
There is no need to dwell upon the influence of the printed 
book on the growth of political democracy. Without the 
mechanical means of conveying information—and. therefore the 
material for critical thought and judgement—to the ordinary 
man and the poor man, almost on terms of equality with his 


more privileged and wealthier neighbour, democracy would have — 


been impossible, unthinkable, in the nation states of the modern 
world. The citizens of ancient democracies met in person, in one 
place, where everyone could see and hear. The people of modern 
states meet only through confidence in the printed book and the 
printed newspaper, whose voices speak clearly and coherently to 
all. Modern nations, one must add, can meet only in so far as 
i aS language is, as Confucius would say, ‘correct’; only so long as 
4 the trumpet gives a clear and certain sound. 
I must add that, if democracies live on printing, modern 
_ governments live on and through and by paper. Many distracted 
' civil servants and members of the armed forces, weighed down 
WA by copies in triplicate and worse, may groan that theirs are 
governments for paper. But in spite of their protests it is true 
_ that but for the mechanical word the elaborate services of our 
large centralised states would speedily perish from the earth. 


anak - What, then, has the printed word done? It gave man the 
een o> opportunity, the hope of freedom and equality, because know- 
oan ae" ledge lay open to him and knowledge was power. It has, more- 


over, by making possible speedy and precise communication on 
practical matters, enabled large communities to carry on their 

affairs smoothly, efficiently, and profitably. It has helped to give 
us not only knowledge and freedom, but comfort and prosperity. 
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who asked what he would do first if it were left to him 


about in helpless confusion, Hence there must be no arbitrariness’ 


idea more pithily in these words: ‘If the trumpet give an 
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on the use and misuse of language* “a 
Many are now wondering whether we stand at the end of the 
age of printing, at the close of an era when a particular use of ay 
language for communication made possible a new and, as we $) 
: believe, better form of political society. During this period a 
writing and speech have almost merged. The writer no longer eh 
occupies a world of his own. Everyone reads, if not always very mf 
widely or very deeply. Almost everyone writes, if not very much 


or very well. Communication through the printed word is, there- 
fore, complete. And, one might well say, if the beginning of this 
process made the individual more free, and society more united, 
so its completion ought to bring us to the perfection of freedom 


~ 


and unity. 


Rivals of Reading 
Yet, as I have suggested, there are those who think that the 
end is self-defeating. Ours is the age of the telephone and the 
cinema, of radio and of television. Many now appear to believe— 
and fear—that the new ‘ mass media ’ will push the book into the 
corner. In this age of automation, we shirk the labour of attention 
to the printed page. Our eyes are naturally caught by the colour 
and movement of the pictures, and our emotions are stirred by 
the warmth and vitality and variety of the human voice. Few of 
us need much urging to toss aside our books. Human nature has 
not changed much since Dr. Johnson declared that ‘people in 
general do not willingly read if they can have anything else to 
amuse them’. What has changed is the variety and accessibility 
of the rival amusements. 

There are some who hail with a cheer the new and bookless 
day, reminding us that the mass of mankind existed very well 
without books during most past ages, and may exist equally — 
well without them in as many future ages as are vouchsafed to 
us. I do not, myself, find such arguments entirely convincing. I 
place myself among the traditionalists who do’ see a connection 
between the spread of the printed, book and the growth of liberty 
and the extension of learning. I warmly applaud a recent writer 
who points out that there are three things that a book can do 
that the new mass media cannot do. The viewer or listener 
carried along by honeyed words or ornamental passages, cannot 
say ‘Stop one moment and tell me again the assumption on 
which you are building this elaborate argument’; or, ‘Let me 
know now just what you are trying to prove, so that I may make 
sure that you really make out your case’; or, ‘ Exactly what do 
you mean by this word or expression?’ The reader of a book 
can do all these things. He can meditate and re-read. He is per- 
mitted and invited to work with the writer and on him, until he 
truly possesses him. The process can and often does lead not 
only to critical but to creative thought. Losing the habit of 
serious reading, we are deprived of valuable, perhaps essential, 
means to that end. 


Two Offences in Written Speech 

I am, however, encouraged by the assurance that, so far, books 
are not losing either their authority or their charm, Reviewers 
assure us that more books, and more good books, are being 
bought than ever before. Their reports are confirmed by a glance. 
at any bookstall where Penguins, Pelicans, and Pans jostle 
Vulcans and Vintages in their endeavour to press their way into 
every man’s modern library, The danger is not so much, I 
believe, that the reading public will desert good books, as that 
our abuse of the written language may ruin our books, our speech 
and, indeed, ourselves. It is commonly observed that our written 
speech requires correction, We err in two ways. First, we imitate 
too closely the spoken word, retaining its negligence, its 
informality, its blunders, while losing, unavoidably, the colour, 
the strength, the vigour of the spoken word. Our second crime 


* This talk is a broadcast version of the Josiah Wood lecture given last February at the Mount Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick (with whom the 
ee . ; ’” copyright rests). 
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is exactly the opposite of our first 

_ 0r academic, we throw overboard com: 
_ Tanguage of speech and plunge into a \ 
_ place for the most part, finding and using the strangest verbal 
__ Shapes and the most startling figures of speech. 
_ It is this second crime that I would urge on your attention. 
Let me offer you a few samples of language that even Confucius 
might have despaired of correcting. For example, what would he 


country, a shadowy 


3 cars quickly: : 
_ The desirability of attaining unanimity so far as the general 


construction of the body is concerned is of considerable impor- 
tance from the production aspect. 


Or this simple comment of a man dissatisfied with his job: 
It is not an avocation of a remunerative description. ; 


But this last was said a century ago by Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, 


it does not pay ’. We now live, however, in a world of Micawbers 
who do not pause for the translator. 

It is fair to say that our love for the magnificent generalisation 
is equalled by our taste for striking metaphors. These are no 
ext’, longer left to the poets. And we employ, very properly, strong, 
: everyday words like ‘ the bottleneck’, ‘the ceiling ’. Sometimes 
ae they get the better of us, as in this passage which brings to mind 
vague memories of Alice in Wonderland: 

The effect of this announcement is that the total figure for 
* 1950-51 . . . can be regarded as a floor as well as a ceiling. 


An unwary scientist, in a serious statement, can speak with 

enthusiasm of ‘a virgin field pregnant with possibilities °. We are 

fond of ‘ironing out bottlenecks’ and ‘ covering angles’; Meta- 

Phorically, however, we are at our best in the international field 
Beets, where the writer of a paper, striving to clarify I know not what, 
a ‘announced to the reader that he now had come to ‘the hard core 
of the third slice of infrastructure’! This may have had some- 
thing to do with the cold war—it certainly played a part in the 
cold war against the English language. 


‘Insightful Experiences’ 


As for words, we are never at a loss ; if they do not exist, we 
invent them. We carry out purposeful projects in a meaningful 
manner in order to achieve insightful experiences. We diarise, we 
arlierise; any day we may begin to futurise. (Several examples 
of what might be called the newer English which I have offered 
come from Sir Ernest Gowers’ famous hand-book on the subject.) 

In this day, every kind of slovenly language finds its supporter. 
I know that shallow and pedantic defenders of popular English 
remind us that grammarians always lose in the end, when they 

_ Struggle against ‘the people’. I know, too, that every one of 
dozens of new professions and specialities must have its particu- 
ms lar jargon to establish and defend its status. Those who strive to 
% ms correct language today find themselves reviled at once by the 
; _ ‘expert’ and by the self-appointed spokesman for the multitude. 
For all their talking, bad language is still bad, and the perverse 
_--——scuse of bad language is a crime. 
Pir, Why do I call language such as I have cited, bad? For several 
___- very simple reasons. First, it is verbose. It says in three pages 


x __ what could be said in one. Secondly, it is ugly. It has neither 
___. Shape nor form, harmony nor rhythm. Thirdly, it is obscure. The 
i writer, having to say what might easily be clear after one reading, 
Br seems to take pleasure in compelling us to a second or even a 
* ° . : mee 
‘= third. After sorting out all the clauses and phrases and connecting - 
Be, words, we are still left wondering exactly what the writer means. 


And this is not surprising, for the sins of this form of writing are 

__- not confined to their effect on the reader. : 

If man, in using words, becomes inadequate in his own 
language, confusion must arise. It is too easy to assume that 
_.____ thought can exist independently of speech. One often hears it said 
‘Sem “he has excellent ideas but he cannot express them ’. There may 


‘ 
- 


_____ be some truth in such a statement; there is far more falsity. An 
"Ea idea comes to birth when it is expressed. Newman, very wise 
about such matters, says this: ‘ 


os make of this terse suggestion on how to build a lot of motor: 


who was good enough to add his own translation: ‘in other words, 


~~ Thought and speech are inseparable from each other, ‘Matter 
and ‘expression are parts of one; style is a thinking out into | 
—-—_ Tanguage. i 
oF Saas 


many of the verbal devices that we pass on 
awkward though they may be. 


‘Ecclesiastes’ Up to Date at taee> 8 
There is another cause of bad language. I have mentioned “pt 
government. by paper. I could also mention buying and selling; 
conveying and exchanging; making; building; planning; dis- 
covering—all by paper. A vast number of people make their — 
living today by writing, 
explaining, directing. Very many of these people write badly. — 
There are many reasons why they should do so. Some are ignorant . 
and inexperienced and they write badly because they know no 
better. Others are not ashamed of writing badly but rather proud — 
of writing at all and—with a certain vanity—are attracted by — 
gorgeous words which give to their slender thoughts an appear- 
ance-of power. Compare the majestic simplicity of a great 
passage in Ecclesiastes with George Orwell’s version in what he 
humorously calls ‘ modern English ’. ; me 
~ I returned and saw under the sun, that the race is not to the : 
‘swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour to men of 
skill; but time and chance’ happeneth to them all. 
Here is Orwell’s version: 
Objective consideration of contemporary phenomena compels _ . 
the conclusion that success or failure in competitive activities 
exhibits no tendency to be commensurate with innate capacity, 
but that a considerable element of the unpredictable must 
invariably be taken into account. ~ > ee 
Some offenders against language often are _merely lazy. 
othing is more difficult, even in dealing with the most familiar — 
and commonplace matters, than to find exactly the right word or 
phrase. And, most ominous of all, perhaps, many write badly 
because of cowardice, unacknowledged, possibly unconscious, but — 
nonetheless debilitating. Sometimes, of course, such obscurity of 
_language is purely conventional, as with the doctor who, when. 
asked the meaning of the phrase ‘ bilateral, periobital haematoma ; 
and left subconjunctival haemorrhage ’, willingly translated it as 
“two lovely black eyes ’. But there are others who, it would seem, 
- through fear or shame, can never call a spade a spade. They do — 
not heal the sick, but they may take into consideration the 


rehabilitation of those suffering from ‘ psycho-physical maladjust- 


ment ’;.poor children to them are ‘ underprivileged adolescents ’; e 
slums are disguised as ‘ sub-standard areas ’. There may be some 
reason ‘for some of these easy evasions, 


wee ° a 


Linguistic Democrats (sti Bair 8 We 

As I have suggested, there are many who scoff at any concern 
for the correction, the purity, the integrity of language and assure _ 
us that if only we would remember that Janguage comes from the 


people and that the grammarians are always wrong in the end, ail, “"a 


would be well. I am getting weary of reading these smart sayings, 
_ I wish that someone more competent than I would meet such 
linguistic democrats on their own 


little they know of either language or of democracy. 


We may agree that oral communication is the living matter, 


the raw material on which all writing must be based, out of w 

all creative writing must be fashioned. Not all oral communi 

tion is alive, of course. All of us know persons wl mnversa 
seems confined to barely articulated phrases. But it 
in any human society so many people must talk | 


by reporting, recording, describing, _— 


but they are dangerous. 


ground and show them how ; 


Pa 


which, tried in the fire of everyda e, 
See gold. Is it true that grammarians inveigh uselessly against 
slang and grammatical solecisms—uselessly because slang always 
wins in the end? Nothing could be more untrue. What could be 
 staler than 99 per cent. of last year’s current sayings? But the 
1 per cent., the hundredth new word or phrase, will survive in 
spite of all the grammars and dictionaries can say. It survives 
because of its beauty, its precision, its power to convey some- 
thing new in human experience, or to show something old in a 
__ new light. It survives precisely because it has the true quality of 
_ poetry, for all good prose must grow from poetry, and must 
constantly be purified by it. ; . 

Language, then, is largely born from the speech of the multi- 
tude and is constantly being refreshed by the vigorous action of 
popular speech. Where (in this scheme of creation) do the writers 
come in? I am speaking now not of those whose sins I have 
deplored, but of the writer who is an artist. His art is deliberately 
to convey in words what he has seen, felt, thought, or in any way 
experienced. Or, more exactly, it is his art to see, feel, experience, 
think in words. Whether in poetry or in prose, the writer takes the 
living but undifferentiated speech of the people and gives it form, 
coherent, harmonious, beautiful. The parts are given to him and 
he must be true to them; but the whole is his creation. It is the 
whole created by the writer that gives coherence and consistency 
to everyday communication, lifting it above the level of the daily 

round and making it symbolic of life. ’ 
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The Much-maligned Grammarian 
I have tried to describe to you the two creators of language: 
the exuberant spontaneity of the crowd and the conscious 
creative art of the writer. I do not, for a.moment, forget the 
guardian of the treasure, the much-maligned grammarian, the 
scholar. It may be true that without the vigour of the multitude, 
language would become bloodless and feeble; it is equally true 
that without the scholar’s anxious, refining criticism, it would be 
corpulent and unwieldly. But today there is a dangerous shifting 
~ of forces. With our increasingly stereotyped experiences, everyday 
speech may lose much of its originality, spontaneity, and fresh- 
ness. Moreover, it may actually be stifled by the amount of 
reading and writing that is going on. More people today read 
_ than ever before, but far more people write—and too many of 
them do not write well. Many, as we have seen, do not even try 
to write well. For them, writing is only the dull and careless 
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ah i ENRY HARDINGE was a soldier from the age of 
fifteen, when he was gazetted to his first regiment, the 
Queen’s Rangers in Canada, until his death, fifty- 
ees seven years later, when he was a Field-Marshal and 
—— Commander-in-Chief of the British Army. The background from 
= which he came was that of the eighteenth-century country gentry 
ah —his father was a clergyman holding one of the richest benefices 
: in the kingdom—and his early military career has ‘the typical 
_—__ eighteenth-century flavour. He buys a lieutenancy in the 4th Foot 
hy inst and immediately goes on half-pay. He returns to full pay in the 
. Ist Royals,.exchanges into the 47th and then in 1804 purchases 
er a captaincy in the 57th West Middlesex. Two years later, how- 
sae 5 ever, an event occurred which reminds us that Hardinge was a 
professional soldier of the nineteenth century. He became a 
student in the senior department of the Royal Military College 
at High Wycombe, the direct ancestor of the present Staff 
et 2Colleve:), 
The college had been founded in 1799, the very year of 
_ Hardinge’s entry into the army, and its chief instructor was still 


- great writers still, of course, perh 
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twist where they think it may 


the number of true writers—those who know that experience 


at all proportionately to the number of readers. The danger is 
that the spontaneous creative power of the people may simply be 


damped out by the mass of so-called ‘literature’ which is offered 


to them. ; saat 


Writing as a Craft 

What is the remedy? The task before us is to influence the 
ordinary writer, the man who, perhaps, does not call himself a 
writer but who reads, who writes, and is read. He would not call 
himself an artist; but neither is he an unskilled worker. He is—or 
he should be—a craftsman. As a craftsman he has his own 
essential role and standards. Practice in the manual trades is 
governed by regulations. The standards of a writer can be 
influenced only by his own conscience and the criticism of his 
readers. It is not possible, nor is it even desirable, that all writers 
should be artists, for artists, because they are creators, are also 
experimenters. Not all of their experiments turn out well. They 
are allowed and expected to break the rules in the hope that some 
day they will reveal a new order. We also need writers who are 


craftsmen. Not only do they know and practise the obvious rules 


of correct writing, they remember also the fundamental principle 
that underlies all good writing. As in architecture, the basic 
structure is the important thing. Decoration can be added only 
with care and discrimination. The writer must communicate 
clearly and unambiguously and, if possible, with grace and 
harmony. He can do this only if, so far as in him lies, he feels 


with imagination and discerns with humour, and if he thinks care- 


fully and honestly; if, to use a familiar admonition, he can ‘ stop, 
look, and listen ’. 
We have no lack of good artist-writers and no want of serious 


readers. But our language will be in peril until we can train the — 


craftsmen who, abjuring all uncertain sounds, fix their hearts 
and minds on the good writing that is rooted in clarity, in honesty, 
in simplicity. When I struggle through the daily spate of feeble, 
synthetic, and perfunctory writing, I am reminded of the counsel 
that Philip Sidney said he had received when, deeply troubled, he 
endeavoured to write to his lady: 


‘Fool!’ said my Muse to me, ‘look in thy heart and write!’ 


The writer of prose must never forget the essence of poetry, an 
honesty of mind which compels spontaneity.—Home Service 


Hardinge of Lahore—II 


-§. H. F. JOHNSTON on the professional soldier* 


the French émigré general Jarry, formerly a colleague of 
Berthier, Napoleon’s chief of staff. The object of the new college 
was to train staff officers and after 1807, the year Hardinge 


- graduated from it, it became the regular channel of entry into the 


Quartermaster-General’s department or, as we would now call it, 
the General Staff. Although he was to see plenty of action and 
to be wounded four times, Hardinge was only once, and that 
for a brief period in the closing stages of the Peninsular War, 
to be employed in direct command of troops after he left High 
Wycombe. He had become a qualified staff officer,~one of the 
first of the type. 

The career, indeed often the whole personal development, of 
a staff officer is largely dependent on the commander he serves 
and here Hardinge was fortunate. From the beginning he was 


-Wellington’s man. Sir John Moore made a considerable impres- 


sion on him, largely because he was the only officer present when 
Moore received his fatal wound at Corunna, but his presence on 
the retreat was the result of chance and his allegiance was already 
given elsewhere. For the decisive period in Hardinge’s life was 


>\ - “* A previous talk on Hardinge, based on his private papers, appeared in THE LISTENER on July 11, 


the expression of experience are inseparable—has not increased 


~ the Portuguese 
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uguese paign of he only time when he serve 
directly under Wellingt - was present at 
Rolica and Vimeiro, at the latter of 
his wounds. What he saw made a 


qualities as a staff officer, an opinion which later often led him 


to ‘send for Hardinge’ when he wanted information about the 


Portuguese or when he had a particular job to be done. 


With the Portuguese Army 


After Corunna, Hardinge purchased a majority and for the 
rest of the Peninsular War served on the staff of the Portuguese 
army under Marshal Beresford. He was present at most of the 
great actions of the war, played an important part in the winning 
of the battle of Albuera, was twice wounded, and at Orthez and 
Toulouse commanded a Portuguese brigade. During the Hundred 
Days he acted as liaison officer at Bliicher’s headquarters and 
lost his left hand at Ligny. He came back to England in 1819 


after serving with the Army of Occupation in France. He was . 


now Sir Henry Hardinge, a colonel in the Guards, and he brought 
with him Napoleon’s own sword, a gift from the Duke of 
Wellington. ; Af 

In many ways the years after 1819 belonged to Wellington’s 


young men. They are to be found in the most varied spheres of | 


activity—the army, which they dominate until after the Crimean 
War, the newly formed police forces, administration at home and 
in the colonies, Hardinge chose politics and for over twenty years 
sat in the House of Commons. In 1823 Wellington, then Master 
General of the Ordnance, appointed him Clerk of the Ordnance. 
Five years later, when the Duke was Prime Minister and he had 
to fill the vacancies caused by the resignation of the Canningites, 
he brought in two of his former staff officers as members of the 
Cabinet. Sir George Murray, chief of Wellington’s staff in the 
Peninsula, became Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
Hardinge became Secretary-at-War, a post that had been held for 
the past eighteen years by Lord Palmerston, These two appoint- 
ments were the target of Opposition jeers—the ministry was 
described as a ‘Cabinet of aides-de-camp ’—but they were in 
keeping with Wellington’s conception of government. The Duke 
was never a true party man. In his view the business of a govern- 
ment was to govern and administer, and who could do that better 
than the men upon whom he had relied in Spain? 

It was a considerable departure for the Secretaryship-at-War 
to be held by a soldier, although after the death of the Duke of 
York, when George IV contemplated the assumption of the 
command of the army, it had been suggested that a military man 
would have to be appointed as Secretary-at-War. Hardinge held 
the office twice, from 1828 to 1830 and, with Peel as Prime 
Minister, from 1841 to 1844. The duties of the office were con- 


cerned with administration rather than policy and the qualities © 


which had made Hardinge a successful staff officer were exactly 
those which were needed in his new post. In effect he was the 
principal accounting officer of the army and his main task was 
the preparation and presentation of the annual army estimates. 
The mastering of complicated details, the administration of 


recruiting and posting and pensions—these were things which 


Hardinge could do well. As Wellington once said: ‘He always 
understands what he undertakes, and undertakes nothing but what 
he understands’, — 


An Unusual Duty . 
His first period of office brought him an unusual duty which 
could hardly have fallen to him but for his professional career 


in the army. In 1829 Wellington felt obliged to challenge Lord — 


Winchilsea because of comments which had been made about 
Wellington’s change of front on the issue of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. It was Hardinge who delivered the challenge and Hardinge 
who acted as thé Duke’s second at the meeting in Battersea Fields. 


a Cabinet minister—‘ Now then, Hardinge, look sharp and step 
out the ground. I have no time to waste. Damn it! don’t stick 


him up so near the ditch. If I hit him he will tumble in’—and — 
in the spectacle of a Field Marshal and the Secretary-at-War 


the battles of 
h he received the first of © 
tremendous impression on 
him. The new general was a man who could win victories in — 
_ Europe as well as in India. And it was in this campaign that 
‘Wellington must have formed his high opinion of Hardinge’s 


graduate of High Wycombe speaking. And it is certainly true 


: nD | _ in some of his comments. Native troops are ‘as good as our 
There was a touch of comedy in the Prime Minister’s remark to 


of common sense. But he is very clever, very 
y Kd a ‘ 7 a 


trusted colleague often consulted on matters with which he was- 
not immediately concérned. Hardinge’s work in India has already — = 
been dealt with in this series of programmes, but one aspect of = 
it has a bearing on the theme of this talk, his relations with — eat 
Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief in India, like Hardinge, a * 4" 
Peninsular veteran. It was unfortunate for Gough, as it would 
have been for any soldier, that Hardinge was not only a pro- 
fessional soldier but senior to him in the Army List. Hardinge 
made two mistakes in his handling of the situation. First, when 
the Sikh War began, he accompanied Gough’s army as second-in- 
command, and then he used his position as Governor-General to 
overrule a decision of Gough’s. ot Ae cg 
There never was any open friction between the two men; but aes 
Hardinge’s views were expressed in a ‘secret and confidential? =» 
letter he wrote to Peel on December 30, 1845, after the battles — 
of Mudki and Ferozeshah: © fares CS See 
Fortune and the bravery of our British Troops has favoured 
us during the whole of these arduous operations . . . and yet it is" ce] 
my duty to Her Majesty, and to you as the head of the govern=,) 7 re 
ment to state most confidentially that we have been in the greatest > 
Peril and are likely hereafter to be in great peril if these very SS 
extensive operations are to be conducted by the C.C, These are 
painful avowals for me to make to you—and not to communicate 
to him—I rely on your friendship to justify the disclosure of Tae: 3 
my sentiments in a ‘case where the safety of India is at stake. 7 2 
Gough is a brave and fearless officer—an honourable and amiable 
man—and in despite of differences a fine tempered Gentleman  =—«_— 
and an excellent leader of a Brigade in a Division . . . [but] 
he is not the officer who. ought to be entrusted with the conduct | : 
of the war in the Punjab. A 


Hardinge’s Distrust of Gough Seek: = Se 
-Hardinge’s views naturally caused concern at home and, on SS 
the suggestion of the Duke of Wellington, it was decided to send 
him letters of service as a Lieutenant-General on the Staff to 
enable him to take personal command of all the troops in India. | 
But by the time this despatch arrived it was no longer necessary. = 
Gough had won victories at Aliwal and Sobraon and Hardinge 
had negotiated the Treaty of Lahore. Yet success did not prove == 
that Hardinge’s criticisms were wrong. Hardinge continued to 
think that Gough’s conduct was unwise. In a letter to Peel he 
puts his finger on what was probably the cause of his distrust of = = 
Gough as a commander: ‘Sir Hugh Gough has no capacity for 
order or administration . . . his staff is very bad:and the state of | 
the army is loose, disorderly and~unsatisfactory’. Here is the =. 


that Gough owed his success almost entirely to his own un- 


conquerable fighting spirit and the bravery of his troops. Norcan 


it be argued that Hardinge was the mere staff officer, critical 
because things were not being done in the regulation way. His 83S 
behaviour during the campaign shows him to have hada consider- 
able flair for the handling of troops in spite of the handicap 
caused by his dual position, a subordinate commander who was i 
also ultimately responsible for the government of India. _ % 


There are not a few reminiscences of Wellington in Hardinge’s ait 
letters from India to Peel and in the other papers which have eng 


survived from the period of his Governor-Generalship. There is =» 
a memorandum on the siting and planning of barracks with = 
suggestions for barrack discipline and the comfort of the troops. 
Another memorandum deals with the relative merits of elephants _ 
and bullocks as draught animals. There is a Wellingtonian tartness - 


Peninsular allies, liable to panics which our British t 
not, but they have their fighting days ’. He tells Peel 
Napier’s ‘ ambition is to be original and eccentric and h 
dashes into extreme opinions disdaining the m 
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ne back to England in 1848. Peel’s government. had 


oN hig es led by Lord. Tek Russell decided to 
send Hardinge on special duty to Ireland where the 
Fe ~ - coalition between Smith O’Brien and the Young 
~ Treland party threatened an outbreak of rebellion. 
Greville in his memoirs says that Wellington 
disapproved of | this appointment, but the 
_ Hardinge papers contain a letter from the — 
Duke to General Blakeney setting out the. 
_ considerations governing the use of troops in 
_ support of the civil power and it is likely that 
a4 = Greville was wrong. (He often was; he 
Pe ae — thought the Wellington-Winchilsea duel was. 

fought at Richmond.) Hardinge, however, ‘ 
= as _ had no need for his old chief’s advice, for 
BS Sif Smith O’Brien was soon captured and 
2 sentenced to transportation. 

_ In 1852 Hardinge succeeded Lord Angler: 
~ Wellington’ s cavalry commander at Waterloo, as 
_ Master-General of the Ordnance, but before the year 

was out Wellington died and Hardinge took 

his place as Commander-in-Chief. Hardinge’s 

achievement in this office has been underestimated, 
probably because of the shadow cast on the whole 

_ army by the Crimean War which broke out in 

os 1854. Yet he proposed two things which were to have important 

consequences. The first was the purchase of 9,000 acres at Alder- 
shot to be used for training purposes, an idea which followed on — 

the success of the great camp of exercise which he had held at 

Chobham in 1853. The other was the decision to adopt the 

Enfield rifle as the principal weapon of the British infantry, the 

~ weapon that, in Mr. Russell’s words, smote the Russians ‘like a 

destroying angel ’. Hardinge, like his master, still retained an 

interest in the practical. Aldershot and the Enfield rifle were to 

transform the British army in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

Hardinge’s "weakness, however, was that he was too old and 
‘had lived too long under the shadow 
of the great Duke to make any funda- 
mental changes in a system which had 
_ been good enough for Wellington. He 
forgot that the Peninsular War and ~ 
Waterloo had been won by young men 
under a commander who was only 

_ forty-five when his greatest victory 
had been won. The Crimean War, un- 
fortunately, was largely controlled by 
Wellington’s men now grown old. 

- Lord Raglan, the commander in the 
field, was only three years younger 

than Hardinge. In any case, the Com- 

aes, mander-in-Chief had little responsi- 

___ bility for the conduct of the war. The 
size of the army and the way in which 

it was employed were matters for the 
eae. Cabinet.2,,.5: 

_ Although Hardinge was very much 

P Wellington’s man, he differed from 

him in one important respect. 

Wellington was never a deeply religi- 

>. -) ous.-man; he had all the eighteenth- 
century distrust of ‘enthusiasm ’. 
-Hardinge, on the other hand, seems to 

. have had a quiet but deep religious 
faith. Among his papers is a manu- 

Lacript containing ‘ Religious Thoughts ’ 

‘shortly after his. 

> as ‘return from the Army of Occupation 
ed the close of the Peninsular War ’. 

The first Pats of the manuscript was 
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further reflections. These reflections were perhaps not ae 7 pro- 
found. They dealt with thet evidences for Christianity, the 
ee of the soul and other topics, and he stated that his 

. motive for setting them down was so that he might read 
them again if he should ever ‘ grow lukewarm in his 
faith’. These reflections confirm the view of 
Hardinge as a soldier typical of his century, for a 


be found in a great many officers of the British 
army in the nineteenth century. . 

On October 18, 1855, Hardinge was pro- 

moted Field-Marshal, but within a year he 


at Fordcombe near Penshurst and at the 
funeral the coffin bore Napoleon’s sword, the 
gift of Wellington. It is perhaps unfair to 
describe him as a staff officer par excellence. 
When he did handle troops he did it well— 
in command of a brigade at Aire or as Gough’s 
subordinate in the first Sikh War. It was not his 
fault that he had no opportunity to show what he 
could do with an army. Had the opportunity come 
_ his way, I fancy that he would have used it well. 
He certainly possessed the military knowledge 
required, no one doubted his will to fight, and 
by T. his behaviour at Albuera and some of his stric- 
tures of Gough seem to show that he had the 
ability to read a battle situation rapidly and 
accurately. The one thing lacking perhaps was good luck. He 
might have been too prone to wounds to become a great com- 
mander. 
His greatest quality which he shared with, if he did not learn 
from, Wellington was his loyalty and sense of duty. His loyalty 
to Peel left him a Conservative Free Trader, until the end of his 


. life, yet he felt obliged to accept Derby’s offer of the post of 


Master-General of the Ordnance, provided that his acceptance 
“was limited to the military administration of that department, 
without requiring from me any change of political opinion ’. Here 
was a man who was loyal to his friends, but at the same time 
loyal to his country and the army he had served so long. Like 
Wellington, he could say ‘I am 
nimmukwallah, as we say in the East; 
that is, I have ate of the King’s salt, 
and therefore I conceive it to be my 
duty to serve with unhesitating zeal 
and cheerfulness, when and wherever 
the King or his government may think 
_ proper to employ me.’ 
—Third Programme 


To commemorate the birth of Sir 
Edward Elgar, 0.M. (1857-1934), the 
Department of Manuscripts of the 
British Museum is exhibiting part of 
its collection of Elgar manuscripts 
which, thanks to the generosity of 
Mrs. C. Elgar Blake, the composer’s 
daughter, is the finest in any public 
institution. The exhibition includes 
the five autograph full scores of the 
Violin Concerto, the First. Symphony 
in A flat, the ‘Enigma Variations’, 
‘The Apostles’, and the Quintet in A 
minor, which were deposited on indefi- 
nite loan in the Department of Manu- 
scripts by Mrs, Elgar Blake in 1934; 
three manuscript sketch books lent by 
her for this exhibition; a selection of 
Elgar’s autograph sket@es and drafts 
of a number of his works such as ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’, ‘The King- 
dom’, ‘The Apostles’, ‘ Falstaff’, 
‘Sea Pictures’ and smaller works, pre- 
sented by her in 1949, and a few letters 
acquired from another source. 


a pencil sketch by Sir 
Francis Grant, presented’ to the National Portrait Gallery 
Son by Viscount Hardinge in 1888 


strong religious, and_even evangelical, vein can . 


died at the age of seventy-two. He was buried _ 
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Int S 
The second of two talks by DONALD DAVIE 


N my last talk* I discussed the modern poet’s attitude to which assumes (what is in fact wildly improbable) that the poetry _ 
his art, and in particular to the past history of poetry. extant in our own language affords a paradigm or microcosm of _ 
The intelligent poet today finds himself in a certain historical poetry as a whole. As for the evasiveness of Mr. Eliot’s essa ; 
), Situation vis-a-vis poetry and past poetry; and I tried to let me remind you only of the passage quoted ad nauseam which 
‘a _ define this, by asking how the poet’s situation differs from the says the poet must feel “ that the whole of the literature of Europe __ 
painter’s, the sculptor’s, and the musical composer’s. from Homer and within it the whole of the literature of his own _ 
Saee The situation in which these practitioners of the other arts country has a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous _ 
___ find themselves has been defined by M. André Malraux as ‘the order’. There is also that other passage where we learn that ‘The _ 
ee mmaginary museum’. What M. Malraux means is that the poet must be very conscious of the main current, which does not _ 
3 _ modern painter, for instance, differs from painters of all previous at all flow invariably through the most distinguished reputations *. — 
ages precisely in his relation to the past achievements of painting. The thousand-dollar question, as it seems to me, is ‘How do you ~ 
Thanks in the first place to technicians who evolved modern detect a main current through a simultaneous order? 20) Bani 
methods of colour-reproduction, but thanks also to modern anthro- What is more interesting is to ask why Mr. Eliot is so evasive; 
pologists who have shown how many and various are the cultural and I believe the answer is that he is struggling towards a per- 
: and artistic traditions of mankind, the painter today has at his ception of what I have called the betwixt-and-between situation 
z : immediate disposal virtually the whole corpus of paintings of all of modern poetry, trying to accommodate a perception of the 
By ages and localities. The same is true in some degree of the imaginary museum, of any number of different traditions and 
be _ sculptor and, thanks to gramophone-recordings, of the musician. different styles all equally available, with the incompatible notion 
é. All these artists find themselves free to pick and choose among all of ome tradition, a central tradition, Some of his later criticism 
the artistic styles of the past, in a way their predecessors could not. (for instance What is a Classic) shows him solving this deadlock 
Sat by discriminating between those styles such as Milton’s which are 
No Technical Revolution in Poetry : _ usefully available at one period and not at another, and those 


The same is not true of the modern poet. For in relation to Others such as Dante’s and Virgil’s which are available at all 


~ 4! ie 
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the art of poetry there has been no technical revolution in the “™€s and ate thereby truly classic . ; eee Oe a 
; medium of reproduction—nothing since the invention of printing But ‘this was precisely the Posts which Pound had See é a 
3 in the fifteenth century. Neither that revolution, nor any other that Yeats before. His A B.C. of Reading shows him as aware ai eS eee 
_ one can conceive, in the reproduction of poetry, could have effects Eliot of how poetry stands ciate we foot in a clacip Bm ORS ee? 

as far-reaching on poetry as revolutions in techniques of repro- - foot out of it. And with a pate s a a ibd tems a 

duction have had on painting and on music; this is so, because fies, out of all the traditions hung on the walls of the museum, 8 a 

the medium of all the other arts is international as the medium Which it is absolutely necessary for ne eign Ee to takes <0 

of poetry is not. A poem is written in some one of the languages 2°COunt of, which of them er » Eliot Po ad? — ae 2 fae ae 

of the world, and is available (leaving aside the vexed question of perpetually available and. there a classic eet. ATOR cis & 

poetic translation) only to readers who know that language. ‘Tequired reading is not ‘out - — ae = % pr Ge glt = g 

So it comes about that the poet’s situation is peculiarly diffi- than any one man can St ae dahaaae a cp Kiss i ele ot 4 oe 

cult; in so far as poetry shares in ‘a modern movement’ common °% that, supplement the list here or cut it back there, idee as > Wie 

to all the arts (and it seems plain that to some extent it does 8004 turning away with a gibe Neate hitgedin tes eee 

so share, feeling the impact, no less than the other arts, of modern 1 his list one of the traditions of 666 pOs Tyan eee ies 


anthropology, for instance), the poet shares with the other artists tion of Provencal. After at he is big tari rene Dee ad ie 
a new attitude towards the cultural and artistic past of the ™ ness as his se ecavis liga oe sy pied ee 
race, a new freedom in picking and choosing among the styles huffiest academic opinigaeE not, : 

of the past. Yet in so far as the medium of poetry is not inter- ae oe 
national as the other media are, the poet finds himself less free of The Answer of Style 
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_ the riches of the past than the painter is, if only because most But the poet’s attitude to the poetic past, his’ understanding of — ie 
of the poems of the past are in languages he does not understand. what ‘ tradition’ is as a fact of his experience, manifests itself 
Thus the poet stands awkwardly with one foot inside the far more certainly in the way he writes, in his style, than in 
‘imaginary museum, one foot out of it. ie a any theoretical formulations. The chief advantage of looking at = 
It seems to me that you have to grasp this before you can modern poetry from the point of view of the imaginary museum * 
__ understand the procedures and achievements of the great Ameri- is that only from this standpoint do poetic styles as various as 
‘ can, Irish, and English poets of this century. First I will look those of Wallace Stevens and T. S. Eliot, of Ezra Pound and 
at their theories, then at what is more important, their practice W. B. Yeats, appear as so many different (yet related) answers == 
eee, —their styles. Obviously the theories we are after are those that to one and the same problem—the problem of a radically 
pe have to do with ‘tradition’, the theories to be found in Mr. changed relationship to the poetic past, a relationship which 
aa Eliot’s essay on Tradition and the Individual Talent and Pound’s * must be different from Tennyson’s or Pope’s, yet also from that 
: _ essays How to Read and The A.B.C. of Reading; and I would of a Matisse or a Mestrovic, a Stravinsky or a Corbusier. - 


= like to add Dr. Leavis’ rejoinder to Pound, his How to Teach This seems to me the radical problem facing the modern poet. 
- Reading. To take the last one first, it seems to me that Dr. Much has been made of the challenge presented to modern 
a Leavis’ essay has had the effect of swinging academic criticism poetry by the new sciences of psychology, for instance, and 
away from Pound’s solution of the problem, away from Pound’s sociology; but the real challenge is that of anthropology, which 
_ understanding of tradition, and behind Mr. Eliot’s—or rather underpins those others. Or again one hears of the disadvantage = 
behind what Dr. Leavis took to be Mr. Eliot’s position, for Mr. for the poet of having no one coherent system of mythology and — 
Eliot’s essay iftvasive and self-contradictory in the extreme. symbolism on which to draw and in terms of which to com- 
Dr. Leavis, being like almost all academic critics yowed to the municate; but this too is only an aspect of the same thing— 
principle and the fact of independent schools of English in our because the problem for the poet is not that he has n 10logy — 
_-_-—_—suniversities, has in effect and’ perhaps without knowing it com- to use, but that he has no one such mythology, in 
Sere mitted his followers—which is to say, in varying dégrees, nearly that he has too many mythologies to choose 


> all the best critics in these islands—to an extreme provincialism, to direct him which one to choose in an 
he : =o > Spon : 2 ‘ 
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to tell him which of the innumerable galleries in the imaginary 
museum are those he should frequent. ~ 
Take one example: our still general distaste, as critics, for 
archaism in poetic diction. If we are asked to justify this aversion 
of ours, we say that poetry should ‘ express its age’, not escape 
into some age of the past. And we quote the judgement of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins that the language of poetry should be 
‘the current language heightened ’, based on the spoken language 
of its time. d 
Yet if (as Malraux has argued) what is specifically ‘ modern’ 
about the modern age is its changed attitude to the past, then 
the modern poet will express his age, express the modern sensi- 
bility, precisely by picking and choosing, manipulating and 
. adapting, among the poetic styles of the past. Faced with a work 
; out of the imaginary museum like Ezra Pound’s translation 
y (version, imitation, whatever) of the Confucian. Classic Anthology 
of Chinese poetry, our distaste for archaism in diction is worse 
than useless; for the poet’s achievement there is precisely in 
choosing now this, now that style from the English past in order 


_ to convey now this, now that mode of ancient’ Chinese sensibility. 


We-cannot any more—though we still do, I am afraid—endorse 
without large qualifications Hopkins’ famous manifesto in favour 
of ‘the current language heightened’. We shall have to learn 
to take this as part of Hopkins’ Victorianism, not his 
“modernity ’; it was a position possible only before the advent 
of the imaginary museum. 


When Archaism Is ‘A Bad Thing’ 

Yet we do not have to relinquish our conviction that there is 
indeed a sort of archaism in poetic diction which, other things 
being equal, is ‘a bad thing’. Often, still, we encounter poems 
which we know to be bad just because they advertise, in their 
diction and style, an elaborate pretence or a mistaken conviction 
that nothing has changed since the death of Keats. In these cases, 
what we get, instead of the original poem which the poet thought 
he was writing, is an unconscious pastiche or sometimes an 
unconscious parody of poems by Keats. But it is just here that 
the modern poet can cut in: our objections are silenced as soon 
as the poet, when he uses a style from the past, makes it plain 
to the reader.that he knows what he is doing—that his is a 
conscious pastiche or a conscious parody. Pastiche and parody, 
from this point of view, are matters of degree; and we have to 
say that there is‘an element of pastiche or of parody whenever 
a poet gives the merest indication—as it were a slightly lifted 
eyebrow—to show that he is well aware, even as he writes 
Keatsian verse, that a lot of water has flowed under the bridge 
since Keats wrote as he.did. An elementary device of this kind— 
rather a heavy-handed one—is the use by Ezra Pound in Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley, of hovering quotation-marks: 

For three years, out of key with his time, 

He strove to resuscitate the dead art 

Of poetry; to maintain ‘the sublime’ 

In the old sense... 


Here the quotation-marks about ‘the sublime’, no less than the 
phrase ‘In the old sense’, show the poet is aware that the con- 
cept of ‘the sublime’, once a serious principle informing a 
poetic style of the past, is no longer viable, though not for that 
reason to be laughed entirely out of court, Or again, far more 
deftly and unobtrusively, a modern poet may acknowledge the 
element of pastiche in his writing after an archaic manner, by 

ef carrying his archaic language on a just slightly inappropriate 
metre. Or, yet again, the poet’s awareness of the element of 
parody may be made as plain as it is by Eliot in the ‘Four 
Quartets’ when, after a passage in delicately wrought -seven- 

teenth-century manner, he begins a new paragraph with 

= That was a way of putting it; not very satisfactory. 


But, as that last example should have indicated, the most 
delicate way of acknowledging an element of parody or pastiche 
im a passage of writing is simply to set it beside something 

_ deliberately incongruous, so that the incongruity effects an ironic 
ang from oa When the pastec are slightly 
_ adapted quotations from specific poems of the past, what we get 
is a modification of an ancient poetic genre, the cento. 

; the principle is just the same when the items juxtaposed 
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are not quotations from specific past poems, but careful imita- 
tions of specific past styles. By writing in this way the poets 
acknowledge, on the one hand’ that, like the painter, they are 
free to pick and choose as never before among the styles of 
the past; on the other hand that this unprecedented freedom is 
bought at a cost—the cost of never feeling entirely at home in 
any one of the styles they adopt. The modern style in poetry is 
the arrangement in new patterns of the styles of the past. To 
try to forge a style independent of the past can only produce 
poems which are, if not bad, at best minor and provincial achieve- 
ments, for the good if paradoxical reason that what is specifically 
modern about the modern age in art is precisely its catholic and 
uncommitted attitude to all the ages of the past. 

I have been doing no. more than just glancing over the surface, 
indicating without really exploring some of the ways in which 
an apprehension of the imaginary museum situation can be made 
to serve analysis and evaluation of modern poetic procedures. 
There are other ways, just as there are other devices than those 
of Eliot and Pound for acknowledging the element of parody 
or pastiche; Wallace Stevens, for instance, has perfected a whole 
range of other most delicate stylistic devices to the same purpose. 
At some point it might be necessary and I think possible, though 
difficult, to distinguish parody from pastiche. 

Again—I throw out the suggestion for what it is worth—I 
believe it could be shown that whereas English poets younger 
than Eliot have failed by not realising that the imaginary 
museum situation bears on poetry at all, American poets. of those 
generations have mostly failed by accepting the imaginary 
museum too whole-heartedly, not realising poetry’s partially 
special position. Or again there is the interesting question of 
those poets in English—Robert Graves and Edwin Muir are 
examplies—who, have taken abundant note of modern anthro- 
pological researches; I believe it could be shown that this does 
not redeem them from provincialism, if only because they have 
applied themselves to distinguishing one or two archetypal 
patterns underlying apparent cultural diversity: and this is the 
sort of thing that older anthropologists, such as Frazer, did, 
whereas modern anthropology insists, as Malraux insists, on a 
diversity which is irreducible, of any number of culture-patterns 
each of them sui generis. 


Formal Perfection Precluded 

There is one more point that is worth making, because it is 
important—at least, to some people. If the modern style in 
poetry is as I have defined it, one can say of it that it precludes 
formal perfection. At some point, it appears, there must always 


‘be a flaw in the mirror, a deliberately contrived maladjustment 


between content and form; the modern poem can never speak 
for itself as completely as, say, a poem by Dryden. The illusion 
must, if only for an instant, be broken; the convention at some 
point must be deliberately transgressed. The modern poet must 
always, as it were, peep round from behind his poem, to advise 
the reader—if by no more than a lifted eyebrow or a sidelong 
glance—that the poem is not to be trusted all the way, that there 
are modes of experience or ways of saying things which the poet 
is aware of though his poem on its own account is not. 

To be sure this is to understand ‘form’ in an inadequate, even 
a rather mechanical way; for in a more sophisticated under- 
standing of poetic form the very breaking of illusion and con- 
vention, the very flaw of the surface, is itself a formal artifice 
of a delicate kind. All the same the point remains that a poem 


by Dryden enjoys a kind of formal beauty and completeness that 


no poem by Mr. Eliot enjoys, that (we have got as far as this) 
no truly modern poem can enjoy. 

If I am right, before the imaginary museum situation arose, 
poems could be complete in themselves, self-dependent, cut loose 
from the poet who wrote them, in a way no modern poem can 
be. That sort of pleasure can be afforded by modern poems 
only when they are minor, even provincial achievements, I have 
sympathy with those poets (such as Robert Graves, I suspect) 
who care so much for this kind of poetic pleasure that they 
choose to write minor poems possessing it, rather than major 


poems which must do without it; and equally I sympathize with 


those modern readers who for the same reason would rather read 
the minor poems of our age than the major ones. 
—Third Programme 
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. Stoppage of work at Covent Garden market 


Wednesday, July 10 


Chancellor of the Exchequer in a speech in 
~London speaks about the problem of in- 

flation 

Mr. Bulganin and Mr. arash ches begin 
talks with. Czechoslavak leaders in Prague 

British Government sends medical help to 
victims of Persian earthquake 


Thursday, July 11 

Minister of Transport gives details of plans 
for dealing with London’s traffic prob- 
lems ; Sr is 

In a speech in Czechoslovakia Mr. Khrush- 


chev stresses need for unity among } 
Communist countries ; 


His Highness the Aga Khan, who Bie: on July 11. “The 
Aga Khan was the spiritual head of the Ismaili Muslims, 
- numbering some 4,000,000. Born in Karachi he succeeded 
his father at the age of eight and completed his education. 
in England. He was one of the founders of the All-India 
Muslim League, Chairman of the British- India delegation 
to the Round Table Conference in London in the early 
nineteen-thirties, and represented India at the World Prince ame who has been nominated by auie gra 
Disarmament Conference before the second world war. the late Aga Khan, to succeed him as Imam. Tht 
‘ 2 ° He supported the Allied cause in both world wars and year-old prince. is seen at a ceremony last we 

speech on the problem of inflation received many British honours. A great lover of the turf, his grandfather’s villa in Switzerland when 
International’ Bank announces: that ‘Ineia’is he was the owner of five Derby winners , presented to members of the Ismaili sect 7 
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Friday, July 12 
Chancellor of the Exchequer makes another 


Galena, July 13 


President Eisenhower and the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan publish a statement 
about their talks in Washington 


Conference of British Medical Association 
urges Government to Siseg sums to 
build new hospitals 


The King’ s Cup Air Race is won for the’ 
_ first time by a jet aircraft 


Sunday, ee 14 


President Coty takes salute at a military 
parade in Paris to mark Bastille Day 


The Meteorological Office announces that 
it is experimenting with a new method of 
ee weather forecasting  ~ 


The waiters” race which was 
- July 14; each entrant had~ 
“open-air service of dedicatic 


White Paper is published on overseas in- 
formation services. Government expendi- 
ture to be increased by £2,000,000 * 


General Franco announces that _ the 
' monarchy is to be restored in Spain upon 
his own death or retirement 


interferes with distribution of fruit and 
vegetables 


Tuesday, July 16 


Minister of Labour decides to refer pro-- 
vincial bus dispute to arbitration by 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal 


Twelve hundred men stop work at Covent 
Garden: emergency arrangements are 
made to move supplies 


Communiqué on Soviet leaders’ visit to 
Czechoslovakia states that there is com- 
plete unity between two countries 


The saloon of Saltram House, Plympton, Devan which has been acquired, 
together with 291 acres of park and woodland, by the National Trust. This 
large Georgian house contains some of the finest eighteenth-century | decoration 
in the west of England. The saloon and the dining room were decorated et) : 

Robert Adam and contain the. fittings: and carpets: designed by him - +8) 


{ : ; i 
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een Elizabeth the Queen Mother, wearing a miner’s helmet, photographed 
ting a visit to the Roan Antelope copper mine at Luanshya—the largest 
the Commonwealth—during her tour of Northern Rhodesia last week 


features of the opening day of the annual Soho Fair, London, on 
ay with half a bottle of: wine, a glass, and an ash-tray. At an 
on was read in English, French, Spanish, Italian,.German, and 
ards there was a carnival procession 


Members of a Norwegian choir from Oslo, wearing national 
dress, photographed in Llangollen, North Wales, on their 
way to take part in a competition in the International 
Musical Eisteddfod there last week 


Left: Britain’s first planetarium which is nearing completion 
on a site adjoining Madame Tussaud’s, Marylebone, London. 
Visitors will be able to follow the movement of the stars 
and planets projected on the inside of the dome 
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The Russian leaders, Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Bulganin driving through 
Wenceslas Square, Prague, on their 
arrival in the Czechoslovak capital on 
July 10 for a tour of the country. (Mr. 
Bulganin is in the second car.) Sitting 
behind Mr. Khrushchev is _ the 
President of Czechoslovakia, Mr. 


Antonin Zapotocky 


Be ne i I wR 


Derek Ibbotson, the British Olympic 
runner, winning the three-mile race 
during the A.A.A. Championships at 
White City last Saturday. His time of 
13 minutes 20.8 seconds set up a new 
British all-comers record 


How we try to be a 
singularly plural! | 


F A STATEMENT 
ae OF COMPANY POLICY 
BY THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
i - OF THE REED PAPER GROUP 


. “One of the most important problems facing industry today is 
is that of reconciling the size of the large business with the initia- 
tive which is traditionally the hallmark of the small one. Once 
upon a time, it was said of us that we were ‘a nation of shop- 
Si keepers’. But inevitably, of course, the more successful and 
os progressive of the smaller businesses had to grow—both of 
themselves and by absorbing, taking over or amalgamating with 
others. The result has been to create a problem of size—of 
oe largeness for those concerns which have grown and grown and 
of smallness for those which have remained static. 


sn the case of the Group (with which I personally am con- 
cerned) containing 19 separate producing and selling companies, 
the salient issue, I think, is one of how successfully to combine 
individual initiative with corporate strength. On the one hand, 
we have to make the resources of our largeness an asset—yet 


_ fight shy of red tape and ‘remote control from the top’. On the © 23 ae ot 
other, we must see that the individual companies, while retaining aily those functions which are vital for co-br die ata ; 
Bor _ retaining their traditional enterprise and initiative, are not and concentration of resources. The Reed Paper Group is an a. 
hampered from development through lack of oe and integrated, efficient whole... yet it is also 19 separate major — 
aE technical resources. ~ companies concerned with every aspect of paper making and © 
7 “The key to the problem, as I see it, lies with people. If the converting. Each of them, while having access to Group — | 
im Group management is functioning efficiently —by keeping its  Tesources, retains its individuality and independence, and r 
‘4 eye on overall objectives and ensuring the recruitment, training | understands the character and aims of the Group so well thatit — 
and development of key personnel imbued with the right spirit can think and act for itself. To our customers and shareholders, 
aS of initiative and personal responsibility—the people who make we feel we may confidently say ‘YOU pr ofit from the initiative of * 

, up the Group will reflect this spirit by functioning efficiently at | each Company backed by the resources of the Group’. Sek a 
= all levels. And I need hardly add, these good internal relations _ i ‘ ee oe 


will also make for better external service. : 


“Our solution then, within the Reed Paper Group, is the 
maximum of decentralisation—with the Group management 


- “ ae 


z “YOU profit PN the initiative of each Company = $ 
: backed by the resources of the Group bs : 
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Sir,—As a French-Canadian on post-graduate 
work here in London may I be permitted to 
comment on Mr. Serpell’s talk (THE LISTENER, 
June 20) and Mr. Fowler’s letter. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Serpell’s view 
of Montreal. English-Canadians are too Ameri- 
canised for the French-Canadians’ liking. Our 
business men are interested in the arts and philo- 
sophy and Canadian cultural traditions much 
more than our more materialistic fellow-citizens. 
Thousands of English-Canadians born and bred 
in Québec cannot°or will not speak the French 
~ language. Some even refuse point-blank. 

We in Québec and elsewhere in Canada try to 
preserve the French language and ‘ Canadien’ 
way of life. It is the only thing we have in 
Canada to prevent the complete Americanisation 
of the Dominion. But English-Canadians cannot 
see this and refuse more than us to use the ‘ other 
language’. They are more interested in New 
York than Montréal. 

As for Toronto, it is Canada’s largest provin- 
cial city. Its body, a mere carbon copy of the 
average American skyscraper city. Its soul, the 
stock exchange. French Canada and especially 
the Province of Québec is without a doubt the 
rendez-vous de Vélite intellectuelle of Canada. 

Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.3 HENRI DE SEGUR 


In Defence of the Comprehensive School 

Sir;—I heard and afterwards read (in THE 
LISTENER, July 11) Miss Margaret Miles’ talk 
on the comprehensive school with the greatest 
interest. I am sure that Mayfield School is doing 


a fine job—I do not wish to question that—but: 


Miss Miles ventured certain generalisations about 


‘which I am less certain. 


She expressed suspicion of arbitrary lines of 
demarcation like that made by selection at eleven- 
plus, and of the possibly unhealthy effects of 
academic selection and rejection on young chil- 
dren. But how are arbitrary distinctions to be 
avoided in human affairs? Without selection and 
rejection, how does one choose a netball team 
or the cast for a school play—how, indeed, does 
an employer select his staff? As for the imputa- 


tion that the streaming of children implies a 


social distinction: the A stream of any grammar 


_ school contains a good proportion of children 


from poorer homes, who are there by virtue of 


their ability; and poor children in the C stream 
are there (along with wealthier eccentrics) for 


want of ability or, much more commonly, of 


(whatever may in fact happen in some 
I think it is seldom necessary to label 
grammar-school child a ‘dud’. 
‘lev en-plus examination succeeds as well as 

ry ’ system can in selecting the abler 
and the subsequent arrival of some of 
the C forms is usually explicable by their 
or “some reason, to exert themselves. 
is enforced by not infrequent instances 
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among such children of sudden and arresting 
reawakenings to the satisfactions of learning— 
reformations which, of course, meet with a 
prompt response from the staff of a decent 
grammar school. 

Again, while agreeing with Miss Miles that 
size may give dignity to an institution, I believe 
it can also give rise to impersonality. Miss Miles 
has ‘always been amazed at how little aware the 
girls are of the total numbers of their fellow 
pupils”. This rather surprises me. I should have 
thought that children had a good deal to learn 
from others outside their own immediate set, 
and indeed that the fruits of such ‘ cross-fertilisa- 
tion” might be one of the boasts of the classless 
comprehensive school. In answer to Miss Miles’ 
question ‘Who can say when big becomes too 
big? ’, I am inclined to suggest that a good many 
things in the modern world have already grown 
too big for our comfort, and that there is much 
less danger today of schools growing too small 
than of their growing too big. Unanimity on this 
point would no doubt be hard to attain, but 
teachers I have spoken to have generally agreed 
that when numbers rise above 400 it becomes 
impossible to know every child in the school 
—and that the teachers in a schoo] should know 
all the pupils does seem desirable. 

Mention of a public address system heightens 
my apprehension on the matter of size. Canned 
voices ought to be resisted in schools, however 
useful they may sometimes be in manoeuvring 
the artificial agglomerations of persons to which 
our culture gives rise: they are unintimate, and 
tend to destroy those personal relationships 
which are of the essence of education in any 
proper sense.—Yours, etc., 


Reigate L. SHERWOOD 


Motives and Morality 

Sir,—I agree with much that Mr. Richard 
Peters says in his talk on ‘Motives and 
Morality? (THE LISTENER, July 11) but oh, that 
infuriating ‘ story from Arthur Koestler’! Very 
well, “it is supposed that Pythagoras was draw- 
ing triangles in the sand’, But why, save to 
prove Messrs. Koestler’s and Peters’ obscurantist 
point, must it be supposed that Pythagoras, 
having heard the suggestion that his preoccupa- 
tion with triangles stemmed from his fear that 
his wife’s affections were straying, ‘then got up 
and did nothing further about his theorem’? 
For myself, I prefer to suppose that whether his 
friend was right or wrong, the laughter being 
over, Pythagoras returned to his triangles and 
got on with his theorem. 

IT agree with Mr, Peters when he says that ‘ by 
morality . . . we mean conforming to standards 
which we have thought about before accepting 
them as our own’, but not when later in the 
same paragraph he remarks that ‘if a belief has 
good grounds to support it, there is little point 
in speculating about its causes*. I think that 
most of us-hold our beliefs partly, maybe even 
largely, on good grounds, but I do not think 


~ 


this rules out the probability that there are at 
the same time ‘causal realities underneath’. 
Because I agree so heartily with Mr, Peters that 
“the causes of a belief must be distinguished 
from its grounds’, I cannot follow him when he 
continues, ‘and it seems only relevant to specu- 
late about causes when there are no grounds’. 
I should have thought the reverse to be true: the 
better the grounds, the greater the necessity for 
speculation about causes; else how can we claim 
to have ‘ thought about’ our standards ‘ before 
accepting them as our own’? That underlying 
“causal reality’ is so often our first intimation 
that our grounds may not be as good as we had 
thought. 

Mr. Koestler proves to Mr. Peters’ satisfac- 
tion that the examination of motive is a danger- 
ous pastime while Mr, Peters proves to Mr. 
Peters’ satisfaction that the causes of belief need 
not be examined save when the belief is mani- 
festly irrational. What sort of nursery morality 
is this?—Yours, etc., 

Waltham-St.-Lawrence Puyiirs CorNELL 


Homicide and Medical Negligence 

Sir,—In his interesting talk on ‘ Homicide 
and Medical Negligence ’ (THE LISTENER, July 
11) Dr. Glanville Williams asks the question 
whether a man can be killed twice. A similar, 
although not identical, problem was set some 
years ago in an examination paper at an Ameri- 
can law school. Jones, who is preparing to ex- 
plore a desert, fills a reserve keg with water, 
and straps it on his pack-mule, His enemy White 
secretly introduces a deadly poison into the 
water. Two days later Black, a second enemy, 
overtakes Jones in the desert and shoots a hole 
in the keg so that all the water is drained 
out. Jones dies of thirst. Both White and Black 
are probably guilty at least of attempted murder, 
but are either or both guilty of the murder of 
Jones?—Yours, etc., 


Oxford A. L. GoopHART 


Guildford’s Seven-hundredth Year 

Sir,—To judge by your photograph of Guild- 
ford (THE LISTENER, July 4), the town is not so 
old-fashioned as to respect its trees. In the fore- 
ground are some which, properly treated, would 
form a delightful frame to the view of the High 
Street; instead they have been lopped in the 
worst Suptopian manner. A town which is 
proud of itself should not neglect its trees, and a 
lavish pageant does not compensate for silvicul- 
tural vandalism.—Yours, etc., 

Osney JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Pass the Seaweed 

Sir,—You may be interested to know that the 
seaweed called samphire grows down south 
round the estuary of the Beaulieu river. We have 
lately discovered it and like it raw in salads. It 
has a salty taste-—Yours, etc., 

Marchwood Marjorie DONALD 
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Full Fathom Five Thousand 


HE deep sea is a vast living space: just 

how vast is difficult to imagine. The 

bare figures—two-thirds of the earth’s 

surface covered to an average depth of 
4,000 metres—do not convey a ready picture. 
Perhaps a better idea of its immensity comes 
across when we reflect that if all the land 
above sea level were dropped into only 
one ocean, the Pacific, it would sink far 
below the waves. 

From the land the bottom of the 
coastal waters shelves gently, giving way 
to the steeper continental slopes. In turn, 
these expansive underwater landscapes 
sweep down to the abyssal regions; to 
the greatest depths of rather more than 
10,000 metres; to a world of immense 
pressures and slow-running currents; to 
a world that is not, however, devoid of 
life. Certainly below a depth of 1,000 
metres there is no trace of sunlight, but 
the darkness is relieved by living lamps, 
by the flashes and sparks from the light 
organs of deep sea animals. Below the 
1,000-metre level the seasons cease to 
exist, there is no appreciable change of 
temperature. The water there is always cold. 

Despite popular conceptions it is not a silent 
world, for the sea is a medium foremany animal 
voices. And for animals with the right kind of 
ears, or in our case the right kind of microphone, 
there is much to be heard. Fish and crustaceans 
are among the vocal animals in the sea; and 
the warm-blooded animals—the dolphins and 
whales—also emit sounds. The deeper one goes 
the more difficult it is to be certain of the 
identity of the sound producer. Many sounds, 
although obviously animal in character, are not 
yet identified. 

The exploration of this vast salt-water expanse 
would seem to be a task for gods rather than 
men. In his introduction to the book of the 
Danish Galathea deep-sea expedition*, Professor 
Sparck nicely poses this problem, in a way that 
might well make the Marx Brothers happy. He 
says: 

The idea of studying the oceanic fauna by 
lowering a few tiny nets and bags may at first 
seem rather absurd, since of course they can do 
no more than fish minute portions of the vast 
volumes of water involved. We should indeed get 
a distorted picture of the life of Europe if from 
an airship we lowered a bag and fished up a 
postman and a policeman and then inferred that 
the whole population was made up of postmen 
and policemen. Do we not make the same mistake 
when we seek knowledge of the oceanic fauna by 
means of a few trawls and dredges? 


But the distribution of life in the deep sea is 
more uniform than that on the land. Land- 
living creatures are certainly not chaotically 
disposed but the patterns of distribution are 
mostly on a smaller scale than are those in the 
deep ocean, which is, after all, the largest living 
space on earth. There are of course local varia- 
tions in the sea—and we are becoming more and 
more aware of them. But, on the whole, physical 


* The Galathea Deep Sea Expedition 1950-1952, edited by Anton F, Bruun and others (Allen and Unwin, 40s.), from which our illustrations are taken 


_Were an unknown part of the world. 


By N. B. MARSHALL 


conditions are rather uniform and so is much 
of the biological structure. It has taken us some 
time to appreciate this. The exploration of the 
deep sea began in earnest with the world voyage 
of Her Majesty’s Ship Challenger during the 
years 1872-76. The Challenger not only dredged 


A large holothurian (a species of sea cucumber about 20-30 
centimetres long) ploughing its way through the deep-sea ooze with 


its tail appendage raised 


and trawled but carried out work on the physics 
and chemistry of the ocean. The study of the 
mass of observations and material she brought 
back provided the foundation for the science of 
the seas, which after the Challenger’s return was 
given a name: oceanography. 

Between the voyage of the Challenger and 
the last world war there have been some fifteen 
large-scale deep-sea expeditions. These amply 
proved that life could exist almost everywhere in 
the ocean—down to a depth of about 6,000 
metres. The deepest regions, those between 
depths of 6,000 and 10,000 metres, 


Soon after the last war our know- 
ledge of deep-sea life was extended. 
From 1947 to 1948 the Swedish 
Albatross expedition made a world 
cruise collecting samples of the oozes 
on the deep-sea floor. This may sound 
simple, but it required the use of 
specially designed apparatus and a 
close study of the mechanics of deep- 
sea trawling. The various problems 
were solved by Kullenberg, and 
Albatross was thus able to fish trawls 
down to the then record depth of 
7,900 metres. In a haul made between 
7,600 and 7,900 metres in the Atlantic 
the net brought up tubes of worms 
and some crustaceans, giving a strong 
hint that life was possible down to 
these levels. 

The Swedish expedition was 
planned during the war, and so was 
the Danish Galathea expedition. In 
1941 Dr. Anton Bruun gave a lecture 
on the great sea serpent, that this 
might be more than a-sailors’ yarn. 
The Danish Dana expedition had 
taken eel larvae that were about six 


feet long, which might mean that the adult 
measured over eighty feet. Could these giant 
eels be the sea serpents? Following Dr. Bruun’s 
lecture the dreams of a deep-sea expedition 
became real and the Galathea expedition was 
eee Wisely, they decided to concentrate 
their efforts on the deepest parts of the 
deep-sea floor, on trawling and dredging 
in the unexplored regions beyond 6,000 
metres. These abyssal regions—the 
deepest of the deep—make up 1.3 per 
cent. of the earth’s surface, an area 
nearly half that of Europe. , 

By the end of August 1950 the 
Galathea, formerly H.M.S. Leith, was 
ready for sea. She set out from Copen- 
hagen on October 15, 1950, and, after 
working in all three oceans, particularly 
in the Indo-Australian area, she arrived 
home on June 29, 1952. It will be some 
considerable time before a complete 
analysis of the results of the trip will be 
available, but in the meantime there is 
this handsomely produced semi-pepular 
account of the expedition. 

Perhaps the most exciting part of the 
expedition was the work in the deep trench that 
runs off the east coasts of the Philippine Islands. 
The deeper reaches of this great gash in the deep- 
sea floor are more than 10,000 metres below the 
surface of the sea, and calculations showed that 
at a towing speed of two knots 12,000 metres 
of wire would be required to get the sledge trawl 
down to the sea floor. But before the trawl could 
be shot, the Galathea had to make a depth survey 
of the trench, to find a level stretch where a 
trawl could be towed. The echo sounder proved 
equal to this. The area was found, and the 


Galatheathauma axeli (47 centimetres long), a deep-sea peatee 
fish with a forked light organ in its mouth, which was caught — 
at a depth of 3,600 metres. This specimen represents a new 


_ genus and species 


awl went ena. The success of the attempt 
then depended upon the seamanship of Captain 
Grave to keep the ship on course, and upon the 
trawl avoiding obstacles which would entangle it 
md snap the cable. 3 
_ When the trawl was on its way up, the scien- 
fists were prepared to be disappointed. But when 
it broke surface someone noticed that there was 
clay on the iron framework. Then they saw 
stones in the net, and were doubly sure that it 
had really fished along the bottom. On one of 
the large stones there were some whitish growths 
sea anemones. Animal life does indeed exist 
in the very deepest parts of the ocean—in depths 
over 10,000 metres. Besides the sea anemones, 
_ there were in the net seventy-five sea cucumbers, 
five bivalve molluscs, one amphipod crustacean, 
and one bristle worm. 


Deep Regions of the Sea Floor 

- The Galathea made another successful haul in 
the Philippine Trench and then went off to trawl 
: over other very deep regions of the sea floor— 
an the Sunda Trench off Java, in the Tonga 
Trench and the Kermadec Trench to the north 
of New Zealand and in other areas. From all 


the work of this and other expeditions a clear. 


picture of the distribution in depth of the types 
of animal life is emerging. Sea anemones, 
echiuroid worms, sea cucumbers, bivalves, and 
bristle worms reach to the very bottom of the 
| ocean—to 10,000 metres. Fishes are not found 

_ beyond a depth of about 7,000 metres. Sea 
" spiders were not fished deeper than about 6,500 
metres, and so on. 

During the past few years the Russians have 
also been trawling in the very deep ocean. They 
have been working in the north-west Pacific, 
in the Kurile-Kamchatka Trench, in depths 
down to nearly 10,000 metres, and Professor 
_ Zenkevitch and his colleagues have added to our 
knowledge of a remarkable group of deep-sea 
animals, the Pogonophora. 

_ The Pogonophora or beard-bearers are worth 
a little further consideration. They are bottom- 
dwellers in the deep o off the East Indies 
and in the north-west Pacific and the Gulf of 
Panama. It is only recently that we have really 
begun to appreciate their structure, although 
_ they were first taken by the Dutch Siboga expe- 
dition in 1899. In its way this recent work is 
’ _ just as exciting as that 6n the living coelacanth, 
_Latimeria. In but one haul of the trawl made 
Pst 8,810 metres the Russians brought up about 
2,000 specimens, which proved to belong to two 
new species. With such abundant material they 
have been able to make a close study of these 
curious animals. 
{ _ Each ‘animal lives in a long tube. The patton 
end of the tube may be fixed in the oozes. The 
ae holds the long segmented cylindrical body; 
a short : section bears an elaborate tentacle appa- 
ratus, | which can expand outside the tube. These 
mimals have no digestive canal, nor is there a 
‘or anus. The sexes are separate. The 
ar. cilia—fine, hair-like structures— 
ting of which draws the sea-water and 
scopic food organisms or detritus it 
Beers the tentacle crown. Here 
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Isopod crustacean (length 6 millimetres) which was 
among the creatures caught at 10,000 metres in the 
Philippine Trench 


they seem to be most closely related to one of 
the groups of animals we call protochordates— 
of which the best known example is the burrow- 
ing acorn worm. As their name implies, the 
protochordates are lowly relatives to the true 
chordate animals, of which the most familiar 
example is man. Without, then, stressing the 
relationship too far, it would seem best to keep 
the Pogonophora in a class apart. 

Every deep-sea expedition brings back species 
of animals that are entirely new. Deep-sea biology 
is not yet 100 years old and is still in the 
descriptive phase. Each animal or plant must 
first be adequately described and given a name 
before we can begin to make further studies of 
its biology. Marine physics is now emerging 
from this descriptive phase, but before this could 
be, each of the great water masses forming the 
deep ocean had to be studied and given a 
physico-chemical description. Now most of these 
water masses can be identified and so followed 
as they circulate through the ocean. 


No ‘Deserts’ in the Ocean 

Yet, although we are still mainly in the 
descriptive stage, there are certain generalisations 
that can be made for oceanographical studies. 
Dr..Nielsen of the Galathea has, for instance, 
given, us an approximate figure for the annual 
plant productivity of the oceans—a productivity 
which is restricted to the upper layers of the 
water to whiah sunlight can penetrate. The 
marine, pastures produce about 40,000,000,000 
tons of organic matter in a year, an amount 
roughly equal to that produced by the land 
plants. This synthesis of organic matter is spread 
over the ocean surface: there are, as it were, no 
‘ deserts’ in the ocean. 

As on land, so in the sea, the organic matter 
synthesised is ultimately broken down again by 
bacteria and the constituent parts returned to 
enter the cycle agains Some of the bacteria have 
been found at extreme depths. At the bottom of 
the Philippine Trench the pressure exerted by 
the sea is about 1,000 atmospheres—close on 
seven tons per square inch. Bacteria taken from 
these regions will thrive and reproduce only if 
they are put in a pressure chamber at pressures 
corresponding “to their normal environment: 
they are, therefore, specially adapted for life at 
great depths. 

Bacteria are the principal scavengers in the 
sea, living on organic wastes of all kinds. In 
turn they may provide food for deep-sea 
creatures living on and in the oozes. At the 
greatest depths there seem to be no predatory 
animals, only suspension-feeders such as the 
Pogonophora, or mud-eaters like the  sea- 
cucumbers. Do these make use of bacteria in 
their diet? We are not sure. 

Recent work in this country has added to the 


- pressure aspect of marine science. Planktonic 


animals respond to changes in pressure. By 
appreciating the changes in pressure as they 
sink or rise, and then by making the appropriate 
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swimming movements, planktonic animals can 
keep to their ‘chosen’ levels in the sea. We 
have come a long way from the doubts of the 
early deep-sea naturalists. Professor Wyville- 
Thompson, the leader of the Challenger expedi- 
tion, wrote that it was almost as easy to imagine 
creatures living in a fire or a vacuum as it was 
to conceive of them existing at the bottom of the 
deep sea. Now we know. that they thrive in 
the fire. 

The Galathea expedition certainly achieved its 
main object—to extend our knowledge of life in 
the deepest parts of the ocean. A good expedition 
will not only solve problems but offer new ones 
for future work. This the Galathea expedition 
has certainly done. 


Work Still To Be Done 

The recent work, both Danish and Russian, 
in the deepest parts of the ocean, has shown 
that similar investigations are badly needed in 
other areas. It is almost a cliché in oceano- 
graphical circles that in many ways we know 
more about the surface of the moon than we do 
about the deep-sea floor. There are great areas, 
particularly in the Indian and Pacific Oceans, 
that have not seen a dredge or a trawl. 

But deep-sea research is costly. In the last of 
James Thurber’s recent series of fables for our 
times there is a wise old lemming. The other 
lemmings are rushing to perdition in the sea, 
some thinking they are going to find the ‘gem 
of purest ray serene’. The wise one does not 
join them. He knows, to quote Mr. Thurber, 
*... that the caves of ocean bear no gems but 
only soggy glub and great gobs of mucky 
gump’. If Mr. Thurber’s soggy glub is deep-sea 
ooze, then we must add that the biologist’s gems 
live on it. And apart from the biologist’s valua- 
tion, they are also gems because many of them 
are at present rather rare and the collecting of 
them is costly. 

Why not have an international expedition 
with each country contributing a part of the 
cost? During this International Geophysical 
Year there will be collaboration among the 
nations. Why not carry on this collaboration? 
The lemmings in James Thurber’s fable were 
lost because of chronic semantic troubles. This 
is hardly true of international science, but there 
is much we can do. All nations need to know 
more about the sea, if only because of the prob- 
lem of disposal of nuclear waste products. If we 
cannot run an international deep-sea expedition, 
perhaps we deserve running places among the 
lemmings.—Third Programme 


The Conqueror 


But oh that rich encrimsoned cloud 
From which rode out the armoured man. 
He saw his kingdom far below, 

And thought that he need scarcely go 

To take it, his ere he began. 

You well might think that he was proud. 


We waited for the advent, Then 

Some hesitation held him there. 

Was it the little roads that made 

The simple conqueror afraid? 

Defeat came on him in the air, 

And the cloud drank him in again. 
EpWIN MuiIR 
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personage, the formal metaphor, the 
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HE sculpture of Lynn Chadwick which 

won the international prize at the Venice 
Biennale of 1946 is now on view at the 

Arts Council’s gallery. Chadwick is 
technically brilliant; he flourishes his crafts- 
manship with that polished roughness that is 
the dream of the craft department of every art 
school. The earlier iron sculpture with moving 
parts, its vast clanging systems or interleaving 
iron combs that bob over and over, 
these are wonderfully done. The mak- 
ing of them dominates; after a while I 
realised that I was looking at them as 
though they were wrought-iron spits 
or door knockers or patent sheep-pen 
locks or any other form of archaic and 
rural ingenuity. And the work called 
the ‘Inner Eye’ that has a lump of 
glass in its centre is like a great brooch. 
After seeing them in this way it is 
not easy to return to the imagery, the 
“Geometry of Fear’ as it has been 
called, the object-beings ‘armed to 
excess against aggression’. The reason 
for this I think is that in these early 
works Chadwick was relying upon an 
imagery, or rather an attitude towards 
imagery, that he had taken up whole- 
sale from Graham Sutherland (the 


abstraction which is both an object and 
the equivalent of a living thing) and 
was using it as a basis for his technical 
experiments and nothing else. I cannot 
feel that it ever held a very intense 
meaning for him in itself. His imagery 
is cold, an academic romanticism for 
which the diploma piece is the crash- 
ingly banal ‘The Seasons’. Of course 
the way in which a sculpture is made 
is part of the image, and in the later 
works Chadwick appears to know this 
far more clearly. These are steel frames 
filled in with composition and there 
are straightforward groups of figures, - 
in particular the ‘ Dancers’ illustrated 
here, in which the constructional prob- - 
lems of the steel skeleton and the rhyth- 
mical problems of the figures seem to 
have been recognised and solved at the same 
time. 

It has been suggested that this country has 
been slow to recognise Lynn Chadwick. The 
catalogue to the present exhibition tells us that 
he started to do sculpture in 1947, and that 
four years later several works were commissioned 
by the Festival of Britain. The “following year 
he was represented in the Tate and sent to the 
Biennale. Yet even now as an artist he is far 
from his maturity. The danger would seem to 
be rather that he is too well cut out for the 
role of official artist: here is one who is brilliant, 
avant gardiste, whose work is exactly like what 
Modern English Art might be expected to be 
like. (It is linear, additive in its forms, romantic 
not to say Gothick; and when it comes to 


By ANDREW FORGE. 


prestige on the international art front nothing 
tells so much as the mythology of national 
characteristics : 
films being French and so on.) 

Needless to say, this is all utterly irrelevant 


to an artist’s real progress; indeed to become ~ 


a national asset at the wrong moment is prob- 
ably the worst thing that could happen to him. 
One can think of at least four sobering examples 


‘Dancing Figures’, by Lynn Chadwick from the exhibition at the igh 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square iE 


of artists who have had to decide whether to 
clear out from under it with no excuses given 
or to begin to believe in it all themselves. These 
remarks are prompted in particular by the draw- 
ings in the present exhibition which are like 
extraordinary caricatures of a sculptor’s working 
drawings. i 

There are several mixed exhibitions cimene 
The Leicester. Galleries have their annual 
‘ Artists of Fame and Promise’ which includes 
a number of interesting pictures, among them a 
recent painting of flowers by Claude Rogers. 
This suggests a new development in his work, a 


broader, more luxurious handling. The summer — 


exhibition at the Redfern is mostly tachiste. At 
Arthur Jeffress’ Gallery there is among other 
things a recent still life by Graham Sutherland, 


think of prize-winning French 


and three landscapes by Peter. Kinley that I 
found extremely beautiful. ‘ 
Recent French painting is sepreseateae in - 
exhibitions at the Lefevre Galleries, at Tooth’s . 
and at the Adams Gallery, where there is a- E 
wonderful little Soutine landscape. At the 
O’Hana Gallery there is a mixed collection of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century French paint- 
ing which has several out of the way pictures 
in it: a fragment of pastel by Cézanne 
from the Gachet collection, an ex- — 
tremely early and very idealised Pissarro 
of a-picnic, a crisply painted Renoir " - 
of 1895 ‘ Bateaux sur la Seine’ and an — 
Ensor seascape. At the centre of the — 
exhibition is the Monet ‘ Antibes, vue ; 
des Jardins de la Salis’, painted in 
1888. This has only recently armas : 
in this country. 

At the Artist’s International in Lisle 
Street there is an exhibition with the — 
title of ‘Man and Machine’. Unfor- — 
tunately it sadly underplays its theme. 
The first room of the gallery has 

-eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
lithographs and engravings mostly of © 
railway landscapes. In the second room 
are recent paintings. What these show 
is that there is nothing more boring 
as a genre background than a factory or 
a crane. Machines now mean a special 
range of relationships or they mean ~ 
nothing at all. They no longer have | 
any impact as details of the landscape, 
as they did a hundred years ago when 
the lithograph of the ‘Conway Tubular — 
Bridge’ (No, 19) was made. Prunella 
Clough, almost alone among the artists — 

here understands what the subject 
implies. 

Miss Clough is often underestimated _ 
for the reason that she can be at her 
worst,- mechanically picture-making, — 
and at her very best in two similar pic- — 
tures. At her best, she sees the closeness 
between machines and the men who i 
work them as the point from which to : 
say something new about the living — 
figure. This is what she does, in the ~ 

present exhibition, with her ‘Lorry Driver’, 5 
whose poise and features tell strongly against Na 
close-knit relationship with the lines of abe cab 
that encloses him. 
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gists, over such subjects : as Piltdown Pray 
Walls of Jericho, Stonehenge, the Maltese Me 
liths, Maiden Castle, Tollund Manis and 
Etruscans, . 


Site shat ea ‘to the 
ear Sess does spesihalty 


to scatter wabdering,i min- 
x players through the length 


he same saat repeats “itself, Poet 
cles, to. Moralities, to Inter- 


oe ‘Everyman, Claes 
i Teads on to men 1 like Pee 


t = fed: 60. ° Tong. But there 


rom the Shakespearian summit in 
rs before the closing of the theatres 
ns. Ben Jonson had more than a 
pestescionel grouse when he com- 


spectacle (like the pe Eee 
of our day, though infinitely 
oe the.’ Roman eee in a 


x But when eh drama was 
‘ Restoration, it was born 
i proceeded from the mono- 
1ess of Restoration comedy and 
ie? pales Recreate, 


eon, and its general 
Ereeare drama. T. S. Eliot at 


fying Be cieete sone, 
* ot inexhaiible 


‘medieval f ery ‘slays at Chester ae York. 


But the ec -revolution of religious drama, 
i is, is marginal at most, and the 


age, ‘to say the least, is unpro- 


d aes His Gist should be par- 
elcome to readers of THE LISTENER 
who have been following the development of 
English drama from the beginnings to the Eliza- 
in ‘The First Stage’ series and the 
invaluable Jacobean productions in the Third 
Programme. Mr. Bridges-Adams is, of course, 
an Elizabethan at heart, and if he does not give 
Shakespeare stage-centre it is because he takes it 
for eran that we know that is where he 
is the Shakespearian values that 
fife scene, just, the same. The author 
~ takes = the Conquest to the Tudors in 
less than eighty entertaining pages, and gives 


more than 300 to the Tudor blaze of glory that — 


_ was guttering smokily before the Commonwealth. 
The most 1 valuable thing of all about this most 
readable book is that it is theatrical history 
_ written by a man of the theatre. The zest, gusto, 
wit and quick sympathy of Mr. Bridges-Adams 
are irresistible, too. ‘a 


cone of 3 Sun. By Morris West. 


Heinemann. 16s. 
Not all that long ago it was quite possible to 
walk through the streets of England and see 
children being hanged for stealing a loaf of 
bread. The indifference of our ancestors to the 
cruelty in their midst is always the most 
startling impression left on us by reading social 
history. Yet anyone who has been on holiday to 
Naples—and a million tourists visit the city a 
year—is guilty of just the same sort of moral 
blindness, Children shivering in rags in’ the 
streets, prostituting themselves for the minimum 
of food, frightened and miserable, corrupt and 
érimingeee is the situation vividly described 


in Mr. Wess poignantly named Children of the 


Sun. : 
Mr. West i is angry and iatitly so, but his reve- 
lations of the corrupting effects of poverty and 
ill-usage on the intelligent children of Naples 
are deeply interesting—if one can use so callous 
a word—as well as unbearably painful. And this 
is a story with a hero. The attempts made by a 
noble priest, Don Borelli, and a few followers 
to better the conditions of these children in the 
face of every sort of obscurantist reaction are 
described with deep feeling, yet without senti- 
mentality. The outrageous indifference of much 
of the Catholic hierarchy (a devastating charge 
coming from Mr. West who is himself a Catho- 
lic); the cynical attitude of the rich Neapolitans; 
the hopeless chaos of the »bureaucracy are all 
attacked. Mr. West rightly recognises that the 
problem is far greater than a local or even a 
national one. Like anyone who has ever travelled 


in south Italy he has been pained by the frus- 


trating immigration laws of other countries, 
Trade Unionists in England who refuse to accept 
Italian labour in industry, and American Senators 
alarmed at ‘the changes in the cultural pattern of 


the population’, are all helping to give an extra 


kick to ‘the Atarving tubercular bodies of the 


, as 


_scugnizzi. Mr. West makes a number of prac- 
tical suggestions for improving the situation 


which should be adopted at once. Meanwhile 
the administration of Naples has surrounded 
the worst of the slums with a fine new wall to 
avoid hurting the susceptibilities of tourists. 


The Trouble Makers. Dissent over 
Foreign Policy 1742-1939. By A. J. P. 
Taylor. Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

The Ford Lectures of Oxford University have 

been the foundation of some notable books. Mr. 

Taylor’s published in this volume is, however, 


not one of them. He tells us that he did not 
take the trouble to write them out before de- 


livering them. He seems to have been equally 
irresponsible in subsequently re-creating them for 
publication. The book is a slap-dash affair, full 
of half-truths, and though Mr. Taylor’s com- 
ments are sometimes instructive and occasionally 


- penetrating, they are inserted into a flimsy narra- 
tive of events. This is particularly true of the 


last portion of the book where events which 
occurred in Mr. Taylor’s lifetime are distorted 


by dogmatic assertions which are sometimes 


of doubtful validity. 


This is a great pity; for the theme of the book» 


is an interesting ome and has never been 


~ discussed or analysed by historians in detail, 


though of course some ‘ Dissenters’ like Cobden 
have been much written about. The ‘ Dissenters ’ 
from British Foreign Policy are defined by Mr. 


- Taylor as those who challenge the principles on 


which it is based and not merely the methods 
applied by the Government at a- particular 
moment. Politicians in opposition are wont to 
insist that their principles are quite different 
from those of the Government in power, but 
once back in office they often try to minimise 
the differences between parties. For this reason 
there is no very revolutionary change in British 
foreign policy throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But there is always in Britain another form 
of ‘Dissent’, that of publicists or journalists, 
who can advocate more radical views, because 
they are never likely to be called to put their 
ideas into action. 

Mr. Taylor begins well enough by recognising 
this difference, but he fails to apply the distinc- 
tion consistently throughout his book. Before 
he comes to the end of it he is twisting words 


in an effort to turn Mr. Lloyd George into a 


“Dissenter’ in his sense, instead of merely an 
opportunist. Nor does he ever consider with 
any seriousness the principles which the ‘ Dis- 
senters’ put forward, or discuss how far they 
were founded on a correct appreciation of the 
political, economic and social facts of the time. 
He is content with a few smart observations, 
often amusing enough when he shows how 
events confounded the prophets. An example of 
his irresponsibility is a sentence about Glad- 
stone: ‘his Midlothian speeches suggest that 
he thought it more important to have the 
Marquis [sic!] of Rosebery on the platform 


than two thousand people in the hall’. 


Mr. Taylor does, however, draw attention” to 
publicists who have been rather neglected by 
historians. He makes much for example of Tom 


¢ 


role as a distinguished contributor to 


» Phaleron. It does not appear mysterious, 


Paine and E. D. Morel. He much exaggerates é 


the influence of the latter but he certainly shows 
that the Union of Democratic Control played a 
more considerable part in shaping public opinion 


, than has generally been realised. Public opinion 


in Britain was, however, transformed by the 
slaughter of the first world war and the failure 
to create a durable peace rather than by 
pamphlets and books. It is, indeed,- difficult to 
fit the attitude of politicians in the inter-war 
period with any logical pattern, It was — 
perhaps more than anything else due to 
the loss of a great part of the best and 
bravest of a whole generation. Mr.. 
Taylor reveals the inconsistencies of the 
Labour opposition but he hardly in- 
creases our understanding of it. He 
seems to dislike the League of Nations 
as much as Mr, Gladstone and his 
prejudices prevent him from giving a 
balanced account of his subject. Such 
fundamental problems deserve better 
treatment than a few selected quotations © 
and ironical comments. It may be hoped 
that after having got this stuff out of 
his system Mr. Taylor will resume his 


serious diplomatic history. 


Ancient Mycenae 
By George E. Mylonas. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. 45s. 


For those who know it well Mycenae 
has an extraordinary fascination. It does 
not provide the breath-taking splendour 
of the Athenian Acropolis that seizes you 
on your first glimpse of the Parthenon 
as you drive up the long road from 


as something not built by human hands, 
as Delphi does when you round the last 
bend in the road from the East. 
Mycenae, in fact, so merges with its 
own stony background that from half a 
mile away your eyes barely perceive it. 
But once there, before the Lion Gate, 
standing in the Grave Circle, up on the floor 
of the palace, following the circuit of the 
Cyclopean walls you are overwhelmed by gran- 
deur. Tiryns, compact and mighty though it be, 
is poorly sited and is a useful commentary on 
Mycenae. But the latter still makes the unfor- 
gettable impression of a citadel dominating a 
-city, which was the capital of a eee es if 
loosely built, feudal empire. 

This new book by Professor George Mylonas 
is excellent, having all the virtues of the recent 
work by Ida Thallon Hill, The Ancient City of 
Athens, for it is scholarly, of importance for 
archaeologist and student, as well as being 
written so as to appeal to any layman keen on 
archaeology. Chapter I, ‘ History and Legends’, 
together with Chapter II, ‘Mycenae and Her 
Walls’, provide the best account yet given of 
the palace and its fortifications, including the 
remarkable underground reservoir at the east 
end of the northern Cyclopean wall. Mest im- 
pressive of all are the lions of the Lion Gate 
itself, which have older prototypes. But Mylonas 
has not recorded the fact that a similar heraldic 
design passed over to Ionia and recurred on an 
electrum coin of the Ionian Revolt in 499 B.C. 

Mycenae, it would be fair to say, has been 
more in the limelight of recent years than any 
other site in the Mediterranean area. Not only 


showing that the people spoke and wrote 
but other vivid proofs have appeared. Many 


years ago it was suspected that there was a large 


lower City outside and below the palace walls, 
for many rock-cut tombs were found which 
implied a considerable population. Now we 
know; for Wace and Papademetriou have un- 
earthed private houses and trader’s -stores, like 
the ‘House of the Wine Merchant’ and the 


The Lion Gate, after restoration 


From ‘ Ancient Mycenae’ 


‘House of the Oil Merchant’. The old and 


famous Grave Circle discovered by Schliemann 
produced the most sensational quantity of gold, 
silver, and decorated bronze. Now, however, a 
second and equally remarkable Grave Circle has 
been discovered outside the castle walls, con- 
taining fourteen more shaft-graves and ten 
lesser graves, once more replete with rich 


and elaborate offerings. Among these the most 


attractive of all, since the most unexpected, is a 


duck-shaped sauce-boat carved out of rock- 


crystal just 134 centimetres long. It was one of 
these graves that held. the remains of a little 
princess of a Mycenaean royal house with a 
gold rattle beside her. 

Here is a book admirably produced, designed 
and printed, with a good index, many illustra- 


tions and one of the best maps of the Aegean. © 


Indeed, it is indispensable to epy lover of the 
ancient Greek world. 


Richard Crashaw, a Study in Baroque 
_ Sensibility. By Austin Warren. 
Faber. 21s. 


It seems curious that Professor Warren’s study 


‘of Crashaw, published in the States as long ago 


as 1939, has only now achieved an English 
edition, for this poet has never received the © 


-emblem-books, and 


speculative nor subtle; almost purely a creatur 


peli teas to " Brekeesok Warren 
searches), much work has been done on th 


studies such as Jez 
Rousset’s have enriched our understanding of 
European Baroque. It is a measure of Professo 
Warren’s thoroughness and critical acumen tha 
his book has not _ required amendment, an 
the approach to Crashaw which he made nearl: 
thirty years ago still needs emphasis 

The nature of Crashaw’s awuvré can 
only be understood if the whole of 
it—the important Latin poems as well 
as the English—is placed in the context 
of a European art-movement, the 
Baroque sensibility, We misconceive his 
genius if we consider him too narrowly. 
as one of the metaphysicals, an epigone 
of Donne. He was not an intellectual 
poet. There is no trace of any 
intellectual struggle in his conversion to 
post-Tridentine Catholicism; he seems 
to have been drawn into that ‘inflam- 
mation of ardour’ like a moth to a 
candle. The emblem-books, the decora- 
tive embellishments—vyerbal in Marino, 
plastic in Bernini—were as intoxicating. 
to one of his temperament as the 
artifacts of Surrealism might have been 
at a subsequent period. Because, like all 
. young men of his time, he sought 
ecstasy, he was most at home where the 
iconography of psychic phenomena had 
become a means to that end, To suggest 
that imagery drawn from the legenda of 
the penitent Magdalen, St. Alexis or St. 
Teresa was as much a point of departure 
for the Baroque sensibility as the pro- 
tagonists of Maturin and Sade for the 
Surrealist is not to impugn the sincerity 
of Crashaw’s beliefs; yogis of Néant are 
not so different from adepts of Etre as 
we sometimes think. In either case we 
must work through the accepted appara~ 
tus of enthusiasm (however ‘ amusing ’* 
to where we find Crashaw transcends 
the Baroque or René Char escapes Surrealism. 
That point will be discovered where we perceive 
what the poet has done with words, 

‘By contrast (with Donne) ’, ’, writes Professo 
Warren, ‘Crashaw had an epicure’s instinctive 
feeling for his métier. His intellect was neither 


of sensibility, he possessed and developed and 
refined his emotions, undisturbed by the vast 
exclusions they necessitated’. The most absorb- 
ing pages of this book are those in which the 
author examines Crashaw’s verse technique— 
‘the characteristic parisons, oxymora and 
alliterations’’, the poet’s development towards 
‘ rhetoric characterised not by tightness and 
economy but by relaxation and improvisator 
exuberance ’. Gradually, suggests Professo: 
Warren, the images become void of vi 
reference: ‘they are like the ideograms of 
Chinese alphabet—pictures which are a sho 
hand for concepts ’ . And of one later poem 
does not hesitate to say: ‘it is an epitome o 
stock phrases and figures, a ritual assemble 
for the purpose of putting the poet—an 
reader—into a trance state’. 
To overstress Crashaw’s capacity for wri 
hypnotic poetry would be a dangerous s: 
fication, a crude bypass for those who w: 
dodge the implications of his bahia But 
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ness of the traditional Briton 
his ease with the ruler of Abu 
in of the old school, and the 
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coat eet a the belief that ‘Bettiah fedcrise 
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_and a desire to erect a pan-Arabia, 
of all Arab states, Arabia for the 


_ Arabs, and down. with all foreigners’. Mr. 
Owen ‘+ u 
words ‘East and West must get together. Per- 
ee) con’ tact is what counts’—an admirable 
‘to which few will take exception, 


is up his political reflections in the 


sentime 
proves it finds little support in the facts; these 
_ rather suggest that in the emotional atmosphere 


Of. nationalism personal friendships between 
_ Englishmen and Arabs have ne Taya On: =. 
the course of events. 
bble’, Mr. Owen writes, “must 
eventually burst, either when there is no more 


* 


oil or w en oil from natural deposits is no 


longer needed *. His speculation of a Gulf once 
again in the hands of nomads and pirates as of 
old, with sand drifting over the ruins of the 
oil-cities, brings to mind the fate of Arabia Felix 


enriched by the incense-trade, and Palmyra the 


_ proud city of a queen who defied the might of 
empire: both depended for their 


Prosperity on the enterprise of outsiders, and 


that prosperity vanished when the outsiders 


_ withdrew « or lost interest. 


A Study: ‘of Gurdjieff s Teaching 


By Kenneth Walker. Cape. 18s. 
_ Gurdjieff ' was fortunate in his chief interpreter, 


Ouspensky, to whose posthumous exposition of . 
his teaching, In Search of the Miraculous, Mr. 


Kenneth Walker acknowledges a great debt and 


whose weekly meetings for guidance and dis- 
cussion he attended for many years, But Mr. 


Walker has something distinctive to give of his 
own. Ouspensky was an austere intellectual who 
stressed that side of Gurdjieff’s psycho-philo- 
sophical system and particularly his conception 


of man as a machine, blindly reacting to external 
forces. This is certainly _ a truth upon which 


Gurdjieff based all his technique of intensive 
self-study | and his insistence that by patient 
effort man may’ awake from the sleep of such 
automatism and find freedom in real awareness. 
But, in Mr, Walker’s view, Gurdjieff was of a 
much more religious nature than Ouspensky, 
and his own interpretations, which culminate in 
this book, are valuable because they provide a 
more rounded and human appreciation of this 
strange man who never disclosed the sources 
from which he derived his ideas and who, like 
the Zen Masters, believed in shocking his dis- 


_ ciples into wakefulness, 


In his present work Mr. Walker draws some 
convincing comparisons between Gurdjieff’s 
teaching and that of Vedanta and of the Buddha 
and also with such western mystics as Boehme 
and such men of science as William’ James. 
. Indeed, in essence Gurdjieff’s conception of the 


ordinary man as being asleep and of there being 


an ascending scale of consciousness, as knowing 


becomes increasingly an expression of being and 
being of knowing, is common to all the Masters — 


who have taught the way of enlightenment, 
The need, too, to separate the witnessing fT 
from ss “Play of unconscious impulse, 


vee ‘envy of British prestige ord 5 


reading of the nature of the universe and of 
man, as a small-scale model of the cosmos, Mr. 
Walker, with the help of diagrams, elucidates 
these mysteries as best he can, while admitting 
that they can only be known by a consciousness 


capable of living them. He has certainly suc- . 


ceeded in making them more humanly aa 
ligible and acceptable, 


Documents on British Foreign Policy 
1919.1939, Edited by E. L. Woodward 
and Rohan Butler. First Series, Vol. VI 
1919. Second Series, Vol. V 1933. 

~H.M.S.O. 105s. and 95s. 

With his latest 1074 pages Mr. Butler has at 

last completed his documentation of the year 

1919. The first of the two chapters into which 

this massive volume is divided contains material 

describing and analysing the situation in Central 

Europe and thus defining the conditions and 

forces which moulded the peace treaty negotia- 

tions in the Council of Heads of Delegations in 

Paris, records of the proceedings of which were 

printed in Volumes I and II of this Series of 


_ Documents. The second chapter, setting out the 


development of British policy in the Far East 
between June 1919 and April 1920, alone con- 


tains only a score or so fewer pages than a whole © 


parallel volume on the Far East in the Third 
Series. Mr. Butler’s urge to limit the number of 
volumes by increasing their size has now regret- 
tably seized Sir Llewellyn Woodward, for his 
latest volume in the Second Series contains 908 


pages, compared with 603, 525, 617, and 565 in 


the four previous volumes. It is to be hoped that 
Sir Llewellyn’s retirement from the joint editor- 
ship will not cause Mr. Butler’s practice in the 
First Series of publishing 1,000 pages at once 
to become the rule. 

Mr. Butler’s chapter on the Far East has 
much of interest, both in content and in com- 
position. In contrast with the first chapter, and 
still more strikingly with Professor Woodward’s 
volume, the papers here consist in relatively 


large degree of lengthy dispatches, instructions, ~ 


and analytical memoranda instead of brief tele- 
graphic exchanges of instruction and _ report. 
This reflects the greater distance of Far Eastern 
affairs from London, and sharply illustrates how 
the development of communications and of 
world interdependence have on the one hand 
reduced the latitude and discretion left to 
Ambassadors, and on the other have left to the 
central government so much less time to sit 
down and think about the broad lines and the 


underlying objectives of policy. In the first con- 


sequence there may perhaps be some advantage, 
but the second is pregnant with disaster. 
Abundant illustration of this danger is afforded 
by the history of British policy in the nineteen- 
thirties, with one year of which Sir Llewellyn 
Woodward’s fifth yolume in the Second Series 
deals. In the light of knowledge of Abyssinia, 
Spain, and Munich the comparative firmness 
with which Britain responded to Nazi pressure 
in 1933 is somewhat unexpected. But then in 
1933 the risk was small. It is clear, none the less, 
that British governments, and even British 
officials, did not understand the nature of the 


science, difficult tO Rata and, in its cosmic — 
_reference, impossible to verify, was in its esoteric — 
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Tomorrow * 


Evelyn Waugh 


‘THE ORDEAL 
OF 


GILBERT PINFOLD 


Book Society Recommend—12s. 6d. net 


Mr Waugh’s new novel is concerned 
with an author who suffers from a 
brief attack of hallucinations. ‘It is,’ 
says Mr Waugh, ‘a state of particu- 
lar interest to a narrative writer. The 
reason remains strenuously active 
but the information on which it 
acts is delusory’. These emotions 
have been made the theme of a light 
novel which should delight all those 
who live on the border lines of sanity. 


* Just out x 


The World Regained 
b 


uh 
Dennis Mckidowney 
10s. 6d. net 


The story of a ‘blue baby’.—“A 
story of courage and love of life...a 
vivid and uplifting book.” 

(B.B.C. Woman’s Hour) 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


e 
ie *FOR BOOKS? 


We can supply all 


Books reviewed 


or advertised in 
The Listener 


or any 


other publication 


Join The 
QUALITY BOOK CLUB! 


Members buy best-selling 
Books (published at 10/6, 
12/6 and more) for ONLY 
4|-. Write today for details. 


819-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) 

Open 9-6 (Mon. & Thurs. 9-7) 


Two minutes from Tottenham 
Court Road Station 
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INVEST WITH THE ~ 


ey 


CITY 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


WITH 


Interest at B:% per annum 


: FOR 2 to 7 YEARS e 
(TERMS FOR LONGER PERIODS AND FOR LOANS OF £5,000 AND OVER 
ON APPLICATION) 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES. 

: NO EXPENSES TO LENDER. 
LOANS REPAID IN FULL AT MATURITY OR RENEWED ON MUTUALLY 
* AGREED TERMS. - oe 
NO CHANGE IN RATE OF INTEREST DURING SELECTED PERIOD. 


For further particulars apply to:- 
CITY TREASURER, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 


‘ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4 St. James’s Square, S.W.l 


LYNN CHADWICK: — 
SCULPTURE AND 
DRAWINGS 

: and ; 


PERSIAN MINIATURE 


Open till} 10 August 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6; 
Tues. and Thurs. 10—8 


Admission 1/- (admits to both exhibitions) 
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Each month, THE 


SHERRY 
: WRITER publishes 


— ORE ee 


FINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & Co L7o x specially designed fo 
LONOGN we ESTABLISHED 10: achieve one aim—to enable 


(@) you to increase your income by 

writing. Benefit, then, from the know- 

ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 

your income by learning hew to write effec- 

tively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 
for book publishers, for radio and TV. 


FREE Send now for free folder, 
“What's In It for You!” 
THE WRITER 


124, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Q 

ov” 

Write after reading =) 
The Writer— wW 

and sell! S : 


oom 


A gracious welcome 


to your guests 


-20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 


An English Coxswain 


HARNESSING THE ATOM 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:—~ 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary: Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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- Maclean > 


‘Anyone whohas read Eastern Approaches — 


will open this book with pleasurable _ 


anticipations and will not be disap- 
pointed. Marshal Tito is one of the - 
most arresting figures of our time and 


Brigadier Maclean has had unrivalled 


opportunities of getting to know his 
subject . . . Brigadier Maclean traces 


Tito’s career as a Communist revolu- 
tionary with remarkable understanding 


and sympathy... . Brigadier Maclean 


has written a brilliant book, indispens- 


‘able for anyone interested inthe 


European problem. He writes with 


great fairness and impartiality and has 4 
drawn a living portrait of this brave, 


‘attractive and colourful leader.’ 


Earl Attlee in THE SUNDAY TIMES ~ 


-* | enormously readable but also ~ 


solidly written.’ Edward Crankshaw in 


THE OBSERVER 


... his subjects are moderate and 


writing about travel, people and 


wholly admirable.’ SUNDAY TIMES 


of humour to lighten his well-told 
cases of the schoolmistress turned 


detective. In Miss Hogg and the Squash 
Club Murder an undertaker’s widow 

and mad spiritualist provide light relief 
for Miss Hogg’s adventures in atomic 
13s. 6d. 


_ AUSTIN LEE 
ER 
_ AHero’s 
Welcome 


‘Mr. Nash does these political thrillers 


research.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH _ 


with dignity and skill. This time, 
subject; an Englishman who had 


worked with the Resistance in Crete 
and returns to the island after the war — 

... he is a capable narrator, véry quick 
off the mark and with a keen sense 


EL N. ; 


conflict.” BOOKMAN 


DANI 


especially, he has hit upon a genuine 


a 


Illustrated 255. 
Book Society Recommendation ; 


‘DISPUTED BARRICADE 
ECR ie 
Michael — 
an Swan 
‘Mr. Michael Swan, with this volume ~ 


of his collected essays, joins the small 
band of gifted contemporary belletrists 


4 


urbane: Henry James, Edith Wharton, 

Leece, a religious festival in Andalusia. — 
_ Max Beerbohm, “Aesthetics and 
History’, Thoreau, and more. Anyone 
who cares for good writing, intelligent 


aesthetics will find Mr. Swan’s book 
21s. 


A SMALL PART OF TIME — 
Sea ee 
Miss Hogg 

and The Squash Club — 

oy nee Murder 


‘Austin Lee always provides a modicum — 


“ 


‘azi threat, despite the admirable despatches 
Berlin of Sir Horace Rumbold and the less 
striking but still suggestive material provided 
after Rumbold’s retirement by Mr. Newton and 
ir Eric Phipps. When the shrewd French 
Ambassador in Berlin, M. Francois-Poncet, 
Suggested to Lord Tyrell that Sir John Simon 
would probably be imprisoned in Germany, that 
diplomat could scarcely forbear to laugh; 
while on the other hand the Permanent Under- 
S ary, Sir Robert Vansittart, whose whole 
policy Ae directed towards organising Europe 
against Germany, saw Hitler and his minions 
no less injudiciously merely as new and un- 
‘ pleasant manifestations of the true and unchang- 
ing German nature. 
_ This volume is concerned with the situation 
in Germany in 1933, with the disarmament 
discussions leading up to the withdrawal of 
Germany both from the Conference and from 
; the League on October 14, with the negotiation 
and signature of Mussolini’s four-power pact, 
and, in a concluding chapter, with the war debt 
liabilities of Britain to the United States. The 
_ qualities and defects of Roosevelt are here early 
_ revealed—his grandiose plans, his often unjusti- 
fied confidence in his ability to persuade others, 
_ here Congress, of the wisdom of his judgements, 
his brilliance of intellect which yet somehow 
often left lingering and seemingly unjustified 
doubts in the mind of the listener. The character 
_of the other dominant figure of the decade is well 
suggested by Sir Eric Phipps reporting on his 
first interview with the German Chancellor, ‘ At 
_ one moment he [Hitler] told me with passionate 
emphasis that death meant nothing to him, and 
that he would willingly lay down his life for 
_his people (“mein Volk”), but he would never 
sign away their honour. I could see him as he 
spoke, advancing, unarmed and Mahdi-like, 
clutching his swastika flag, to meet death froma 
French machine-gun. A trace of healthy, human 
7 fear of death would have reassured me more’ 
nes 713). Hitler’s later lackey, Mussolini, is 
here revealed comparatively sane and practical, 
= before the degeneracy of fear, disease and megalo- 
mania destroyed his judgement and his will. 
; None can read these pages without sensing how 
_the strengths and weaknesses of individual men 
fmay turn and sway the course of human history. 
: 
The Art of Translation 
: _By Theodore H. Savory. Cape. 16s. 
This is a self-styled Age of Criticism, but 
‘curiously little of that criticism is of a strictly 
‘technical nature: books in their thousands roll 
off the presses about A’s influence on B, or the 
cultural climate of C, but practically nothing 
‘appears about the technics of the art in which 
A, B, and C proved so illustrious. We are let 
in for the most intimate geographical details of 
home-town of that famous sonneteer D, but 
theories of metre or of rhyme, comparisons 
the differing dynamics of the Spenserian, 
Ss arian and Miltonic sonnet-forms, there 
s ites, a veil of silence. Perhaps we are all 
assumed to know such things, to be well 
erounded in the art of how to write? A study of 
* prose styles of the very critics themselves 
auld seem to lead to gloomier conclusions, 
ill the more welcome then is Mr. Savory’s 
_and rational enquiry into The Art of 
ation. He records his own surprise at the 
amount of previous investigation into 
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this surely fundamental division of the craft of 
letters. He found himself forced into a pioneer 
establishing first principles: ‘this book is not 
a treatise’, he tells us, ‘but it is planned on 
the lines, if not on the scale of one’. The com- 
prehensive nature of this short study may be 
inferred from a list of some of its chapter- 
headings: ‘The Principles of Translation ’, 
‘ Translating the Classics’, ‘The Translation of 
Poetry’, ‘Translating French and German’, 
and so on. Of particular value is the estab- 
lishment and differentiation of categories of 
translation, ranging from the still infant electric 
brain programmed for translating scientific text- 
books, by way of the ‘ adequate translation’ re- 
quired, say, by the ordinary reader of Dostoevsky 
or Dumas, to the highest-level ‘literary transla- 
tion’ of one poet by another. 

Those who have themselves engaged in this 
maddening but immensely stimulating game will 
rejoice to find, not of course the answers, but 
at least the proper formulation of the questions, 
which is half the battle: they should now be 


able at any rate to determine their proper target 


instead of, as too often heretofore, thrashing 
about in an unrealised attempt to hit several 
disparate targets simultaneously. Those who 
have not, or who imagine that translation is 
just simply a matter of a good dictionary, or of 
a Portuguese aunt, will be very quickly dis- 
illusioned, Quite insoluble cruxes crop up at the 
very simplest levels: how, for instance (to take 
one of Mr. Savory’s most elementary examples), 
are we to translate Mit Wolfen muss man 
heulen? ‘Among wolves one must howl’; or 
“When in Rome do as the Romans do’? The 
answer to that depends entirely on the category 
of translation in which one is working. 

Mr. Savory gives plenty of fascinating ex- 
amples of how to do it, how not to do it, how 
different translators did it. He cites incidentally 
a splendid schoolboy’s howler: Le peuple, ému, 
répondit— The purple emu laid another egg’. 
The author is professionally, of all things, an 
arachnologist; but he has shown himself also to 
be a nimble webster on the loom of language. 


The Penny Universities: a History of 
the Coffee-houses. By Aytoun Ellis. 
Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


This is a delightful book. It ambles discursively 
around and about London social life from 
1660-1760, taking the coffee-houses as the point 
of departure and return. Mr, Ellis has ferreted 
out a great deal that is new from state papers 
and old newspapers, and he writes with grace 
and clarity. 

Coffee started as a medicine; its ability to 
quicken the spirits, and, above all, to remove 
the vestiges of those severe hang-overs which 
afflicted our hard-drinking forefathers, soon 
brought it into wide use. Once launched; it 
became the rage, but the fashion for drinking 
it was soon stabilised by other factors. The 
London of the later Stuarts and early Hano- 
verians saw trade booming; new mercantile 
interests developed quickly, but outside the older 
guild systems. In the still crowded city office 
accommodation was hard to come by, and ex- 
pensive. Business could be easily and cheaply 
transacted in a coffee-house; so could auctions. 
The need for prompt news, particularly about 
market conditions, drew merchants of similar 
interest together. Lloyd’s, the Baltic Exchange, 
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and many an insurance company had their first 
origins in a coffee-house. 

From 1660-1700, the formative years of 
coffee-house development, London had no 
newspapers but the official gazette. Coffee- 
houses were excellent media for advertising 
and their walls were festooned with panegyrics 
of quacks’ panaceas—pills, drops, powders that 
cured every disease immediately. Some, largely 
patronised by doctors or lawyers, enabled those 
in need to find professional advice easily. Nor 
were the mercantile and commercial classes the 
only ones to feel the shortage of accommoda- 
tion. Coffee-houses provided convenient places 
for gamblers, sharpers and young bloods to 
meet together, White’s, Arthur’s and a dozen 
other highly respectable clubs had their origin 
in the eighteenth-century coffee-houses, And, of 
course, the neéds of the serious-minded were 
equally acute; they, too, found the coffee- 
houses admirably suited to their purpose. 
Dryden presided at Wills, Addison at Buttons; 
the dilettantes favoured the Grecian; clergymen 
could ‘expect to find good company at the 
Chapter; painters preferred Slaughters; high- 
waymen Mans. As time passed the coffee-houses 
grew more specialised in their clientele. Their 
social and economic value led to their pro- 
liferation in the provinces. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century their 
heyday was passing. Gradually commercial 
activities crystallised and developed their own 
permanent organisations; the city of London 
began to empty and more office accommodation 
became available; the professions insisted on a 
more rigid code of behaviour from their practi- 
tioners; the rich, young bloods preferred to 
drink and gamble in exclusive privacy. And so 
coffee-houses faded; in the city a few lingered 
on through the nineteenth century, but the 
social need which they had so admirably served 
in the past no longer existed. 


The Year Book of Technical Education 
and Careers in Industry 
Edited by H. C. Dent. Black. 25s. 


This first issue of an annual directory will be 
seized upon by all those who cannot—or do not 
want to—escape the new technical drive. Schools 
will hardly be able to do without it and parents 
might with advantage consult it, It is so 
arranged that boys or girls with gifts for the 
applied sciences could pin-point some key word 
in the index and, following the references, plot 
out a career. The ultimate form of employment 
would be a little hazy, for no mere annual com- 
pilation can keep track on specific jobs, but the 
qualifications to be aimed at would be defined, 
the opportunities for winning them clearly set 
out, the grants, if any, indicated, and the pre- 
requisites in the shape of passes in G.C.E. 
mercilessly stated. 

The book observes every level on the technical 
ladder and shows how a boy (and sometimes a 
girl) may climb from the lower to the higher 
rungs. The first part surveys universities, col- 
leges, national councils and the professional 
associations; the second part outlines some fifty 
careers in industry; then follow some training 
schemes in the services and in industry, and 
finally lists of apprentice agreements and of use- 
ful pamphlets. An impressive and conscientious 
effort has packed 1,000 pages with useful 
information. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Di an a al ede 2 


THE LISTENER 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Past and Present 


Ir I WERE ASKED what television programmes 
appeal to me most I would say without hesita- 
tion those whose theme is architecture—the 
exteriors and interiors of notable buildings, 
ancient and modern. This is why I looked for- 
ward with special interest to the series called 
‘The Englishman’s Home’ which began last 
Thursday. John Betjeman was to be our guide, 
and I have already been guided both visibly 
and invisibly by him, through churches and 
towns (Padstow was a memorable example) and 
have always enjoyed myself. So I pitched my 
hopes high for the visit to Berkeley Castle. 

In his article in the Radio Times Mr. Betje- 
man explains that Berkeley had been chosen 
because, although it dates back to the twelfth 
century, it is still ‘a living thing’ in which the 
same family has lived throughout its eight cen- 
turies. Accordingly I expected to be shown not 
only an ancient castle but a home displaying 
every sign of present occupation. But this, it 
turned out, was precisely what I did not see. 
There were some impressive views of the grand 
exterior, the great gate and the courtyard, and 
of the interior, the keep where Edward II was 
murdered, the great hall with its magnificent 
screen, and the kitchen; but far from any hint 
of the living present we were treated to theatrical 
reproductions in medieval costume of cookery 
in the kitchen and feasting in the great hall 
which, however well presented they may have 
been, effectively transformed both kitchen and 
hall from present reality into romantic theatre. 

Nor is that my only complaint. While we were 
viewing the exterior Mr Betjeman pointed out 
a sham castle in the park below us which is now 
the kennels of the Berkeley Hunt, and next 
moment we were there, watching first the 
hounds at their dinner and then a fine litter of 
pups also dining from what Mr. Micawber 
called ‘ Nature’s fount’. These scenes, attractive 
in themselves, bore no more than an accidental 
relation to Berkeley Castle and occupied far too 
much of the programme’s half-hour; and the 
same is true of the goings-on in the baronial 
kitchen which were protracted to the point of 
boredom. In fact it was a disappointing and 
badly designed programme whose fine and 


Watching tank trials at Hatfield in 1915: 


a photograph shown in ‘ First 
Hand—VI: Tanks’, on July 9 


Two 


shots from a film, ‘Bororo—the Unknown Nomads’, made by Henry Brandt and shown on 


television on July 10: a Bororo girl, and bowls of milk—the tribe’s staple diet 


The gateway and keep of Berkeley Castle, visited in 
the first of a series of programmes on ‘ The English- 
man’s Home’, on July 11 e 
A. F. Kersting 
enthralling passages and some interesting com- 
mentary by Mr. Betjeman were hardly enough 
to compensate for its glaring shortcomings. 
There was nothing old-world about the sixth 
instalment of ‘First 
Hand’ © which | com- 
pressed into half an 
hour the life history of 
that abominable engine 
the tank. Peter West 
was the narrator, and 
“we saw and heard some 
of those who helped to 
design and produce the 
first tanks and officers 
and men who took part 
in their early battles. 
The story was illus- 
trated by photographs 
and films, some of 
which gave a grim im- 
pression of the fright- 
fulness of the tank in 
action. We could have 
done without some of 
the old details of burst- 


Imperial War Museum ing shells and advancing 


troops which any movie- or television-fan can 
nowadays supply out of his memory without 
visual assistance, but with this small exception 
it was an informative and interesting half-hour. 

Much more interesting, because it was con- 
cerned not with death but with life, was a 
programme shown the following evening called 
“Bororo’, The Bororo are a race of nomads 
who haunt the savannas on the southern fringes 
of the Sahara with whom Henry Brandt spent 
many months in recent times, and the film he 
made during his sojourn with them and the 
commentary with which he accompanied it pro- 
vided one of the best of the many fascinating 
programmes on primitive peoples that the 
B.B.C. has given us. What made the film 
especially striking was the elaborate dress, head- 
gear, and huge earrings worn by these extra- 
ordinary people and also the immense herds of 
cattle whose milk, a gallon a day per person, 
forms their only food except for a small supply 
of millet. The cattle have immense branching 
horns which make a spectacular effect in the 
many fine shots shown of them, both stationary 
and on the move. 

As a gardener I lack the green finger. I know 
people who have only to break a twig off a shrub 
or pinch a shoot from a plant between finger- 
nail and thumb-nail and push it into the soil 
and it never looks behind it. Not so with me. 
If I want my cuttings and layers to strike I 
have to observe ‘all the rules of season and 
method, and it is here that I sometimes find 
Percy Thrower of ‘ Gardening Club’ very help- 
ful. Last week he was particularly so. I ‘had 
already decided to take cuttings of various pinks 
and make a better job than usual of propagat- 
ing strawberry runners, when along come Mr. 
Thrower and Mr. Robert Allwood, a name. 
closely associated with pinks, and between them 
they not only described but demonstrated in 
detail the procedure in both cases. : : 

MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 7 : 
High Time 
I MUST ALWAYS ENJOY any play that contains 
the exchange, ‘Good morning, Citizen Robes-’ 
pierre ’.—‘ Good day to you, Citizen Mirabeau *. 
At once, in the vague mind, Carlyle and Orczy’ 
are jostling for position, the fireworks of Le 
Quatorzé Fuillet rise from the Pont Neuf, and 
one begins to wonder who, in the roll of the 
Revolution, is marked next for the stage. By 
now, in the theatre, and on television and 
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radio, the heads have fallen fairly thickly. 

Let me hasten to correct an error that 
Macaulay’s schoolboy, little brat, spotted some 
lines ago. Orczy cannot come into this because 
Mirabeau died before the Revolution began, and 
before there was a chance for Sir Percy Blakeney 
to chat to Citizen Chauvelin. The stage of the 
Terror is being set when Mirabeau is passing. 
(Had he lived, would the curtain have risen?) 
With Hugh Ross Williamson to summon him, 
Rupert Davies to act him, and Rudolph Cartier 
to produce the play, we know that we shall not 
be fobbed off with nothing im particular. The 
Revolution is a high time for drama; and these 
are men for the hour. 

The present piece is called ‘The Magnificent 
Egoist’, but I do prefer ‘ Monsieur Moi’, Mr. 
Williamson’s title for his play when Francis L. 
Sullivan acted Mirabeau in 1935. ‘ Say’st thou 
me so.’, said Pistol on a famous occasion; ‘ Is 
that a ton of moys?’ Mirabeau was certainly a 
massive figure. At once we go to Carlyle and his 
man of ‘the thick black locks . .. through 
whose shaggy beetle-brows, and rough-hewn, 
seamed, carbuncled face, there look natural 
ugliness, small-pox, incontinence, bankruptcy, 
and burning fire of genius; like comet-fire 
glaring fuliginous through murkiest confusions ’. 

It takes a lot for any actor or any dramatist 
to present that without weighing down our 
spirits. Our spirits were not weighted on Sunday 
night, though Mr. Williamson (and Michael 
Voysey, who adapted the play for television) 
had, of course, to dispose of a good deal of 
history; and Mr. Davies, man of the fuliginous 
comet-fire, had to win us to him with one of 
the least prepossessing disguises to which a 
player can be doomed. 

Still, Mr. Williamson (remember only ‘ Queen 
Elizabeth’ and ‘Gunpowder, Treason, and 
Plot’) is always able to suggest the spirit of a 
period. It is not flamboyant playwriting; but 
whenever the pace began to slacken on Sunday 
there was a scene to quicken it: Sonia Dresdel’s 
first, for example, as Mirabeau’s mistress, or that 
meeting between Mirabeau and Marie Antoinette 
in the pavilion at Saint-Cloud. True, nothing 
makes me forget the strange passage of Carlyle 
—who is writing my article this week—in which 
‘on a “round knoll, rond point, the highest 
of the garden of Saint-Cloud ”, [Mirabeau] be- 
held the Queen’s face; spake with her, alone, 
under the void canopy of Night ’. Sunday’s meet- 
ing had less mystery, though Vera Fusek as the 
Queen—an actress able to offer genuine dignity, 


A scene from ‘ Dangerous Corner’, on July 9, with (left to right) Nigel 
lan, John Fraser (seated) as Gordon Whitehouse, 
Firbank as Betty Whitehouse, 
and Patricia Jessel as Olwen Peel 
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Howells as Freda Caplan, Ann 
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not a pasteboard theatri- 
cal yersion—and Mr. 
Davies spoke with true 
fervour. 

Mirabeau, who knew 
just how far to go, 
might have altered the 
course of history. Or— 
the superbly obvious 
forces itself upon us— 
he might not. But it 
was pleasant to specu- 
late in front of our 
screens on Sunday 
night, knowing the 
while, with comfortable 
prescience, what would 
happen, and how Robe- 
spierre must pass—that 


anxious, spectacled 
weasel whom Cyril 
Shaps embodied so 


surely that it did not 
need colour television to 
tell us of the ‘com- 
plexion of a multiplex 
atrabiliar colour, the 
final shade of which : 
may be the pale sea-green’. There is no 
need to question Mr. Williamson’s dramatic 
heightening of the last speech in the Assembly 
(with the news of Sophie’s death at just 
the right time) and the deathbed in the 
Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, with Robespierre, 
‘odd little fanatic’, as last mourner. This, after 
all, is the simplest dramatic licence (and that 
has covered, in our time, the delivery of the 
Gettysburg speech in Ford’s Theatre), I repeat, 
the most recent of our Sunday-night history 
lessons had the spirit, if not the letter, of its 
age. With Mr. Cartier to animate its scenes (too 
many Lime Grove ruffians, maybe); the play 
amply filled the ninety minutes that seems to be 
back as the standard length. Good performances 
by Sheila Shand-Gibbs and Anton Diffring; 
and, at the last, I could have sworn that, inter- 
mixed with the Marseillaise, I heard, faint and 
far-off, the sound of a tumbril. : 

Is there really any need for television’s panting 
hurry? Almost before Mirabeau was off the 
screen, Pat Kirkwood was telling us that she 
felt a song coming on. I am fond of Miss Kirk- 
wood, and ‘From Me To You’ keeps up well; 
but I am sure the planners could spare a two- 
minute point of rest instead of jamming the 
programmes together as 
though they had to get 
everything in an old tin 
trunk, and then sit on the 
lid. The high time in the 
Kirkwood-Gregg programme 
came when Mr. Gregg, in 
an... extract --fromi ~~“ ‘To 
Dorothy, A Son’, tried to 
explain such a matter as the 
International Date Line to 
Joan Heal in a frenzy of 
dumb-blonde __cerebration. 
The Heal squeal is with me 
yet. 

In spite of my sustained 
pleasure in Mr. Hare’s 
police-superintendent, I do 
think it is high time that 
“Wideawake’ reached what 
presumably will be a point. 
I wish I could have for it a 
tithe of the excitement that 
Sam Wanamaker  (inter- 
viewed in ‘ Rich and Rich”) 
showed for that Liverpool 
theatre project of his. I have 
rarely found excitement 
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Cyril Shaps as Robespierre, Rupert Davies as Mirabeau, and Anton Diffring 
as La Marck, in ‘ The Magnificent Egoist ?, on July 14 


more contagious, though after a few months 
with a policy of ‘ We Never Close’, he may be 
a very tired man. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Say It With Music 


A CAROLLING CHORUS, in Caryl Brahms’ ‘ Look 
Back to Lyttletoun’ in the Home Service on 
Monday, galloped the gamut from a matter-of- 
fact ‘His Lordship is coming home for Easter’ 
to the metaphysical ‘Time is a word without a 
meaning in Eternity ’, all melodiously modulated 
by Lennox Berkeley. The  sixteenth-century 
“Jacob and: Esau’, in the Third Programme on 
Tuesday, earned its epithets. as ‘a new, merry 
and witty Comedy’ through the little serving- 
wench Abra, who sings at her dusty duty of 
sweeping out the patriarchal tent, and is swept 
from the scene before you can say ‘ cadabra’. 
Anthony Bernard also abetted Tibet Talkapace, 
Annot Alyface, and old Margery Mumblecrust 
in their choric chores, in this latest admirable 
programme of ‘The First Stage’ series, with 
a cheerful chant of ‘Knit, Annot—’, ‘Sew, 
Tibet—’, ‘Spin, Mar-ger-ee’. ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister’ himself kept his widow waking with 
‘I mun be married a Sunday ’—until that 
dauntless dame scuttled his warlike wooing for 
a whole month of Sundays. Next night again, 
the angelic Angle of Mervyn Peake’s Home Ser- 
vice homily, ‘For Mr. Pye—an Island’ con- 
verted the Scilly heathen on wings of song, with 
“Many Giants great and tall’, ‘Pull for the 
shore, sailor’, and ‘To be a pil—’ (he swal- 
lowed the ‘ grim’), a humorous hymnal happily 
harmonised by Malcolm Arnold. 

Miss Brahms did not stop at song. There was 
an antiphonal Chorus of Old Eliotonians, primed 
with such pregnant queries as ‘ Will it keep fine 
for the Pageant? ’—‘ Will it rain for the 
Funeral?’ and the metrical memorandum that 
‘it has now become high time to get out the 
Bronchitis kettle’. There was a spectral Head- 
less Horseman, a lovely bunch of cokernuts for 
Effects. There was a commentator called Old 
History, a chronic case of chronicling (‘A gong 
booms in the bowels of Lyttletoun’). Some sixty 
of the seventy-seven roles were superfluous. For 
a while I tried to persuade myself that this 
adipose adaptation of a novel ‘as yet un- 
published ’ was a Peacockian parody in Dickens- 
jan decline. But the empty edifice collapsed 
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ornamentation. What 
_ Back to Tyitiensas” needed was Her 


There were ninety noisy minutes of this. 
Mervyn Peake’s amusing and original poetic 
_ fantasy, a gift to radio, was cabined and confined 
“in sixty. I have had a soft spot for Mr. Pye 
_ since the day, before he plumed himself in print, 
when his author told me with a grave face; 
_ oblivious to the babel of a theatrical Soho coffee- 
house, how when Mr. Pye did good he began 
_ to sprout wings, and when he did not he began 
to have horns. The end, of course, is Pye in 
the sky, but not before he has discussed all 
things ‘from goldfish to the nature of limbo’, 
found Our Pal in a mess of porridge, and made 
a dreadnought of Miss Dredger. In’ the radio 
production I thought Oliver Burt was better at 
being bats in the Bolfry. 

Assuming that my regular reader, if I have 
one, is as sick of my animadversions on adapta- 
tions as doubtless the Drama Department is, and 
presuming on acquaintance with an author who 
cannot tell a blurb, I summoned Mr. Peake to 
deliver me his written opinion on the conversion 
of novels into radio plays. (I notice he scrupu- 
lously defined his as ‘based on incidents from’ 
the book.) ‘ Fundamentally’, he replies, ‘I sup- 
pose adaptation is a sin against the Holy Ghost’ 
—but it doesn’t matter if the composer, in what- 
ever medium ‘has some kind or other of fever 
in his guts’. ‘If a case of adaptation crops up 
the artist must invent an equivalent, not, as 
you say, chop and change and ass around with 
clever bits of jigsaw which don’t add up to a 
new vision’. But unexpected challenges some- 
times produce unexpected creations, ‘ out of un- 
likely commissions and doubtful projects great 
whales can be born in clear or murky water’, 
and here he burst into another rollicking chorus 
of ‘Pull for the shore, sailor’. It’s enough to 
make even a critic beat his harpoon into a harp. 

B.B.C. Publicity has circulated a more dubious 
sort of call from deep unto deep. They commend 

“The First Stage’ series by quoting a Senior 
English Master (shades of Nicholas Udall!) who 
says, very truly as far as it goes, that ‘many 
people must welcome the opportunity of study- 
ing the plays in terms of sound and suggested 
movement, rather than mere words on paper’. 
Plays like ‘Ralph Roister Doister’, as John 
Barton said in introducing it, plump openly for 

“mirth and recreation. Raymond Raikes’ rum- 
bustious production, the jolly songs, and 
Geoffrey Matthews’ fresh comic performance of 
Matthew Merrygreek are not so much for the 
study as for fun. These later stages of ‘The 
First Stage’ can more than hold their own as 
honest, healthy entertainment. 
AS Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Freedoms 


My LISTENING during the week has tended to 
illustrate, in diverse ways, the delights, dangers, 

and responsibilities of freedom. As the month 

was July, I thought it appropriate to listen on 

Monday in the Home Service to ‘ The Holiday 

Rush’, a searching enquiry by David St. John 
Thomas into ‘ some of the less welcome aspects 

of July and August at the seaside *. The enquiry, 

| to Devon and Cornwall, showed that 
’s freedom to take his holiday 


for the 

trouble is ‘the peak fortnight’. Mr. 

agen M.P. for Truro, said that few 

and June were as good 
Corn- 
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THE ‘LISTENER 


to Mr. Wilson, was that Cornishmen were apt 
to leave tourist traffic to immigrant foreigners 
who overcharge the customers in order to pay 
off their mortgages. I heard this interim report 
without feeling any confidence that the British 
public would ever devote much study to the 
obligations of freedom at holiday-time 

On Tuesday I considered other freedoms in 
the Third Programme. Mr. N. B Marshall gave 
a most interesting talk on the work of the 
Danish Galathea Deep Sea Expedition, which 
has been the first to trawl an abyssal trench off 
the Philippines. I learned that sea anemones 
are free to exist at 10,000 metres and that fish 
can live at 6,000 or 7,000 metres, also that the 
inhabitants of the ocean—the largest living- 
space on earth—are not silent but have a certain 
freedom of expression. We heard some odd re- 
corded grunts and groans from dolphins and 
whales, and mysterious unidentified moans in 
the depths of the Pacific. It was even better 
to be reminded, on the same night in the 
Third, that there is freedom of expression in 
the intellectual ocean for those who have the 
courage to enjoy it. Walter Allen read the text 
of a lecture. on ‘Satiric Verse’ delivered by 
Wyndham Lewis at Harvard in 1940, illus- 
trated by some recordings of his ‘One-Way 
Song’ made by the author himself; and it was 
heartening to hear this untameable intellectual 
whale declaiming his own trenchant lines, though 
I suspect that his verse has been overpraised. 

No one overpraised poor Delia Bacon, whose 
sad story was well told by Hugh Sykes Davies 
and others in ‘The Consul and the Gifted 
Woman’ on Tuesday night in the Home Service. 
This was an account of an obsession, of the 
freedom to go mad. Miss Bacon believed that 
Shakespeare was written by a coterie of the great 
Elizabethans and that the solution of the mystery 
would be found in his tomb at Stratford. When 
she came to England a century ago, people were 
kind to her—Carlyle, who said he had never 
seen ‘a prouder silent soul’; the grocer with 
whom she lodged so cheaply; the long-suffering 
Vicar of Stratford; and especially Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, American consul in Liverpool, who 
got her book published and recorded that ‘ it 
fell with a dead thump at the feet of the public 
and has never been picked up’. Miss Bacon 
became insane and died in an American asylum; 
and we were left pondering another of the not 


uncommon and apparently unavoidable tragedies 


of freedom. 

Mr. Mark Abrams, discussing Richard 
Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy, under the title 
“The Impact of Admass’, in the Third on 
Wednesday took a more favourable view of 
the effects of modern media of communication 
on traditional working-class life than did Mr. 
Hoggart. His defence of contemporary popular 
amusements did not convince me, but I was 
glad to hear it made. And then there was a 
brisk and vigorous talk, also relevant to the 
theme, from Mr. Tom Kent in the Third on 
Thursday, in which he attributed the downfall 
of the Canadian Liberal Government to over- 
confidence and misjudgement of public opinion. 
But naturally most relevant of all was a Home 
Service programme on Thursday called ‘The 
Freedom of the Individual’, in which Bruce 
Miller discussed with Professor Lionel Robbins, 
Mr. Chuter Ede, and others whether a Briton’s 
traditional liberties were in danger. Professor 
Robbins was cautious when asked whether uni- 
versity teachers should answer questions about 
the politics of their students, but envisaged cir- 
cumstances of state security when they were 
obliged to do so. Mr. Ede thought that wire- 
tapping was sometimes necessary to security, but 
affirmed that so long as a man relied solely on 
argument he ‘was safe; no opinion was illegal. 

There was encouragement here and elsewhere 
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last week for those who believe in freedom for 
the whales and the minnows, regulated by broad 
common-sense, for those who believe that man 
must live a free life and be alive to its responsi- 
bilities; and there was much to give point to 
Goethe’s dictum that he only earns freedom and 
life who daily has to win them anew. 
DEREK HupDsoN 
{Mr. Michael Swan is indisposed. He hopes to 
resume his articles at a later date.] 


MUSIC 
Glyndebourne Operas 


‘PARODY, WIT, and self-conscious smartness 
combined, as in the earlier operas of Richard 
Strauss, with great technical brilliance, render 
the Farnese decorations [of Salviati] a master- 
piece of decadence, but one still capable of giv- 
ing pleasure’, To none of Strauss’ operas does 


- this analogy, quoted from Mr. Cecil Gould’s 


Introduction to Renaissance Painting, fit more 
aptly than to ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’. And—for I 
will not echo Mr. Gould’s rather prim ‘ but ’— 

‘Ariadne’ remains immensely enjoyable, a 
supreme example of operatic artifice pushed to 
the extreme limit of mannerism, and yet not 
quite toppling over into absurdity. 

It is a near thing, for every part of the opera, 
as distinct from the prologue, is just a little too 
long, and only a performance of superlative 
quality can blind one to these Jongueurs. This 
year’s production at Glyndebourne, whence it 
was relayed last week, is very good, without 
quite equalling that of three years ago. It is not 
given to every soprano leggiero to tackle 
Zerbinetta’s immense and spangled aria with the 
easy insouciance that is needed to make of it 
something more than an anxious four de force. 
Mimi Coertse, deputising for Rita Streich, gave 
us the notes, but did not get at the intention 
that lies behind them. And her troupe of 
comedians were less lively than their predeces- 
sors who contrived to create the impression that 
they were improvising their act without 
making a muddle of it, Lucine Amara’s Ariadne 
was excellently sung as before, and David Lloyd 
made a vocally splendid Bacchus. 

The Prologue went extremely well, thanks to 
Elisabeth S6derstr6m’s singing as the Com- 
poser. To follow Sena Jurinac in this part and 
to match her lovely performance with one that 
is different in conception, but equally valid, is 
no small feat. Miss Sdderstrém’s voice is 
beautifully produced, the tone, whether loud or 
soft, issuing evenly and well supported. One had 
the impression of unused reserves that could 
be called in at need. The invocation of ‘ the holy 


‘ art of music’ was exquisitely done. This was 


altogether a more tragic conception of the part 
than Miss Jurinac’s impulsive and _ petulant 
youth. Excellent, too, was Hugues Cuenod’s 
thumbnail sketch of the affected, yet not entirely 
stupid, Dancing Master. And there was a beauti- 
fully drawn study of kindliness and perplexity 
by Thomas Hemsley, as the Music Master. Mr. 
Hemsley has proved himself this year a master 
of diverse characterisation as the grotesque 
piratical admiral in Rossini’s ‘L’Italiana in 
Algeri’ and as the embodiment of all wisdom 
and dignity in ‘ Die Zauberfilste’. 

* Ariadne’ being too short to fill the evening, 
has found this year a new and appropriate 
curtain-raiser in Mozart’s ‘Der Schauspiel- 
direktor’, which is also concerned with the 
ever-fascinating subject of back-stage intrigue. 
The original libretto had but a halfpennyworth 
of music to an intolerable deal of talk. So the 
two arias and the two ensembles composed by 
Mozart have been given a fresh setting by 
Hanns Hammelmann and Michael Rose, which 
preserves the original contention between the 
two prime donne. In the theatre this was entirely 
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successful and the little comedy went trippingly. 


As a broadcast, however, it must have failed for 
all whose German is not good enough to catch 
the gist of the words, if only because it was not 
possible to be sure who was speaking. Even they 
would enjoy the brilliant singing and contrasted 


characters of the two singers presented by Joan 


Sutherland, all soul and sentiment, and Naida 
Labay, the spitfire soubrette. One hopes that the 
accommodation eventually achieved by the im- 
presario, excellently played by Peter Lagger, and 
the recognition by the rivals of each other’s 
qualities is indeed typical of the spirit of 
co-operation that seems so happily to exist at 
Glyndebourne. 


A Pace Sight of «Falstaff > confirms my — 
view, all too cursorily expressed, ‘that this is not 
one of Glyndebourne’s most successful produc- 
tions. The lack of poetry in the last act, which 
I excused on the grounds of the trying con-. 
ditions of the first performance, persisted. To 
particularise, the horn-calls with which the last 
scene opens were accurately played, but were 
not moulded into haunting shapes to melt the 
heart. And the whole of the baiting of Falstaff 
was wretchedly conceived. On the credit side 


there is the richly comic Quickly of Oralia. 
. Dominguez and the gaie comare of Orietta 


Moscucci and Fernanda Cadoni, Falstaff him- 
self was splendidly sung by Geraint Evans, who 


’ i Eencconis a the mae terme ‘its mincing, 


mati-milliner gestures seems to me completely | 
wrong for this robust ruin of a gentleman. 
Evans is, as his Papageno proves, that rare 
phenomenon a true clown who can restrain his 
clowning, and that even rarer one, a clown who — 
can sing with art and feeling. His ’Papageno i isia”” 
major contribution to what is, in Paul Sacher’s — 
noble and spacious conception of the music and 
Ebert’s masterly direction of the action, the most 
beautiful and rates sung * Zauberflote’ I have — 
heard. 

DYNELEY Hussey 
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Domenico Scarlatti: 1685- 1757 


By LIONEL SALTER 


The first of three programmes marking the bicentenary of Domenico Starlati’s “deathawill be brosdeas an the Third Programme on. 


T is the modern fashion, in an age which 
prides. itself on no longer taking notice of 
superstitions, to indulge in number magic 
when it comes to paying tribute to creative 
artists of the past. There is scarcely a figure of 
note, however relatively neglected, on whom the 
spotlight is not nowadays turned when it comes 
to an anniversary of his which can be reckoned 
in multiples of fifty: a composer whose work 
receives lip-service a mere ninety-nine years 
after his death suddenly becomes a centre of 
interest by the fact of attaining his centenary. 
The celebration of such anniversaries usually 
involves the performance of the composer’s major 
works and some re-examination of his status; 


. but any critical re-assessment presupposes a com- 


prehensive knowledge of the subject’s output, 
which in the case of Domenico Scarlatti, who 
died two hundred years ago in Madrid (not 
Naples, as used to be thought), is but rarely 
found; nor did he leave, in one sense, any major 


’ works. This is not to say that compositions of 


some length by him do not survive (though little 
enough exists in published form, and much has 
been lost). There are examples of his church 
music, written for the Vatican or the Royal 
Chapel in Portugal, dotted about in Naples, 


Rome, Lisbon and elsewhere, including the im- 


pressive ‘ Stabat Mater’ to be broadcast on July 
26 and a beautiful * Salve Regina’, reputedly his 
last work: there are his operas, composed for 
the exiled Queen Maria Casimira of Poland 
(that pathetic imitator of her more famous pre- 
decessor in Rome, Cristina of Sweden) or for 
the Roman public (including. a setting of 
‘Hamlet’ that would surprise Shakespeareans). 

But all these reflected the influence of previous 
masters—Vivaldi (whom Scarlatti had heard in 
action at the Pieta in Venice), Gasparini (with 
whom he studied) and through him Frescobaldi 


and Pasquini, and of course his celebrated father © 


Alessandro, the leading operatic composer of his 
day, whose shadow must have fallen heavily on 
him—and even the approving Dr. Burney rightly 
felt that ‘ his genius was not yet expanded ’, and 
remarked on the ‘ sobriety and. almost dullness ’ 
of his vocal music. 


_ Domenico’s full personality—or, rather, his 
personal idiom, for we know next to nothing of 


his nature save that he was an inveterate gambler 
—did not blossom out until late in life, in fact 
until the age of over fifty, when there appeared 
the first of the great body of short sonatas on 
which his fame now securely rests. Almost cer- 
tainly written down as records of his improvisa- 
tions at the harpsichord, the nearly 550 sonatas 
which survive probably represent a mere tithe 
of his output. Setting aside some half-dozen 


’ 


~ 


sonatas for organ and another group for violin 


and continuo, the harpsichord sonatas furnish | 


not merely evidence of Domenico’s spectacular 
keyboard virtuosity (commented on in extrava- 
gant terms by Roseingrave, who had earlier been 
worsted by him at an accademia) but the widest 
conceivable range of expression in a single form, 
from the ‘ingenious jesting with art’, as he 
himself described his Essercizi, to poetic, 
imaginative or passionate works which are minia- 
ture masterpieces. 

But one difficulty confronting those who desire 
to do honour to Scarlatti on his bicentenary is 
the fact that those who create larger canvases 
register more, in the minds of critics and public 


alike, than those who confine themselves to_ 


smaller works (however exquisitely finished), 
especially if these latter are of a similar type: 

compare, for example, the fame and impact of 
a Reynolds or a Sargent with that of a Hillyarde 


' or an Isaac Oliver. 


‘The circumstance which, more than anything 
else—more even than escaping from the over- 
whelming influence of his famous father—stimu- 
lated Domenico’s own development was un- 
doubtedly his appointment as court musician to 
Maria Barbara of Spain and her husband, later 


_ Fernando VI, two music-mad recluses. Even 
today Spain’s national folk music, striking as it - 


is in character, remains a powerful living force, 
and to Scarlatti, born of a Sicilian family and 
brought up in Naples, its heady atmosphere 
came as a breath of vitality after the stiffness of 
Roman and Portuguese chapels and courts in 
which he had spent the previous twenty years. 
The effect of his being plunged straightway into 


the colourful bustle of Seville and thereafter in — 


the country surroundings of Castile was observed 
by Burney: he ‘imitated the melody of tunes 
sung by carriers, muleteers and comfnon people ’ : 
introducing suggestions of flamenco singing, 
guitar arabesques, the rhythm of the jota, and 
imitations of castanets, mandolines, bells and the 
trumpets and drums of popular processions. 
For all of this his chosen instrument was the 
harpsichord. The clavichord was rarely used in 
Spain—the word clavicordio, which has misled 
some people, is in fact the normal name for the 
harpsichord—and though pianofortes existed at 
the various palaces in which the court stayed, 
Scarlatti’s opinion of them seems to have been 
rather like that of his exact contemporary J. S. 


- Bach. Some of the Pianos in Spain, indeed, had . 


suffered the ignominy of being converted "back 


into harpsichords; but it should be remembered. 


that the early pianos had not the brilliance or 
incisiveness of the plucked instruments. Even on 


modern pianos Scarlatti’s sonatas do not make 


.. Friday, July 26, at 10. 30. There is also a broadcast of his harpsichord sonatas in the Home Service on Tuesday, July 23, at 9.45 


their proper effect: shew cannot give the twang © 
and rattle which come nearest to suggesting thea 
timbre of the omnipresent guitar, whose char- — 
acteristic internal pedal points and violent ras" 
gueando chords are faithfully reproduced in 
many of the pieces. , 

Some features of Scarlatti’s- instruments, too, 
are worth bearing in mind by present-day harp- 
sichordists who are tempted to use all kinds of 
modern resources. The normal range of Maria 
Barbara’s keyboard instruments was four-and- 
a-half octaves, but three harpsichords built in 
Spain extended to five octaves, and the glee with — 
which Scarlatti (and later Soler) exploited the - 
high G—a note still not included on many 
instruments—is obvious; but save for one elab- — 
orate instrument with five registers (including a _ 
sixteen-foot), all the others had two, 6r three at — 
the most, and the five-octave instrument certainly ~ 
had only two. If authenticity of performance is 
aimed at, therefore, a considerable amount of 
restraint is needed. 

The greatest obstacle to a wider appreciation 
of Scarlatti, however, lies in the lack of a re- 
liable edition and of any convenient means of 
identification of the sonatas—the ‘absence of 
landmark’, as Sacheverell Sitwell termed it. For 


Longo, though he gathered together nearly all 


the pieces, took it upon himself to bowdlerise 
Scarlatti’s more unorthodox harmonies and to 
jumble together early and late sonatas in hopeless 
confusion, also ignoring completely the fact that 
most of them were unequivocally designed to be ~ 
played in pairs (a few even in groups of three). - 
Kirkpatrick has attempted to remedy this by 
re-numbering them in roughly chronological 
sequence, but as he has so far published an 
edition of only sixty selected sonatas recourse 
has constantly to be made to conversion tables; — 
and confusion has been worse confounded by 
numbering these. sixty consecutively instead of 
with the proper ‘ K. numbers’. 

Unlike the keyboard pieces of Couperin— 


- which in any case are only half as many—Scar-— 


latti’s sonatas have no descriptive titles making - 
for easy reference, and even such qualifying 
terms as giga, pastorale, -capriccio and the like — _ 
are rare: we are therefore left with, for example, - 


‘sixty-eight sonatas in D major and sixty-one in 


C. Save by remembering two conflicting — 
numerical systems or by such cumbersome — 
methods as quoting incipits, how can even pro- 
fessional musicians be enabled to discuss this 
wealth of*valuable material? Or is the sad lesson — 
of Scarlatti’s bicentenary to be that, as has been 
said of Schubert’s 600 songs, he wrote ‘ more. a 
a ee ee the pier will ¢ ever have time to 
ow”. ‘ p 


WAYS WITH HERRINGS : 
IT Is TRUE that herrings, both fresh and kip- 
pered, can make their presence felt about the 
kitchen long after the meal is over—but they 


_ meed not. The latest way to prevent this and 


retain the full quality of the fish during cooking 


_ is to wrap them in greaseproof paper, or in one 


of the new foils now available in the shops, and 
Pop them into the oven. And there is still the 
well-tried traditional method of ‘ secretly ’ cook- 
ing kippers—by popping them in a jug of 
boiling water for two or three minutes. If the 
jug is covered with a saucepan lid there will not 
be the slightest trace of cooking in the kitchen. 
Potted herrings, served with salad, give plenty 

of scope both in the cooking of the fish and the 
Preparation of the salad, and on a warm day 
they make a refreshing meal. Here is one recipe 
for potted herrings: 

4 fresh herrings 

4 a teacup of vinegar and 

4 a teacup of water 

2 cloves and some peppercorns. 


Clean and bone the fish and wash and dry them. 
Season with salt and pepper. Roll them up and 
put them into a pie dish. Add the cloves and 
Peppercorns and pour the vinegar and water 


- over them. Bake for about forty-five minutes in 


a moderate oven. 

An even tastier way is to souse the herrings in 
cider: it must be dry cider, not sweet. The 
herrings should be stuffed with (or, if they are 
already boned, folded over) a little chopped 


onion, with pickling spice under them and 
'-around them. Then cover them with cider and 


close the dish with a lid or a piece of waxed 


_ paper. Bake for at least an hour in a slow oven. 


This is a dish that should be prepared well in 
advance of the meal it is intended for; if it can 
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be done two days in advance, all the better. 

To bake herrings; they should be filleted and 
seasoned and sprinkled with finely chopped 
parsley. Roll them and wrap them in buttered 
paper and bake them in a moderate oven. They 
are ready when the paper puffs out. 

At the herring ports I found new methods of 
processing and packaging are being developed. 
One of the most attractive herring products that 
I saw was a buckling—a fresh herring cooked by 
smoke in its own oil. These bucklings are quick 
frozen after processing and are sent to the shops 
in attractive packages. They can be eaten with- 
out further preparation—as part of a salad or 
as a savoury, for example, or they can be put 
under a grill for a few seconds before serving. 
There is no trace of the oily smell that people 
object to. Kipper fillets—again quick frozen and 
attractively wrapped—are also being produced. 

STANLEY Maxton 


UNUSUAL SANDWICHES 


Why not use French rolls instead of bread cut 
in half lengthways, rubbed with garlic (if you 
like it) then put some stoned black olives, 
chopped red peppers or tomatoes, and add tiny, 
raw broad beans. Pour a simple oil-and-vinegar 
dressing over both halves of the rolls and put 
them together under a heavy weight for about 
half an hour. Or you could try finely shredded 
celery mixed with salt and pepper and a little 
sour cream—especially good with brown bread. 

If you want to make cheese sandwiches more 
interesting mix grated carrot with grated cheese 
and season with cayenne pepper. With cucum- 
ber sandwiches why not sprinkle the cucumber 
with a little lemon juice and oil or just add a 
very little grated lemon peel. Finely chopped 
parsley is another good thing to mix with grated 
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cheese; or if you want a strong flavour try 
using curry butter to spread on the bread with 
a lettuce sandwich. To make the curry butter 
you need about a teaspoon of curry powder to, 
say, four ounces of butter and a squeeze of 
lemon juice, If you prefer it, use mustard pow- 
der instead of curry. 

Have you tried rolling your sandwiches? Use 
thin slices of bread and butter with crusts cut 
off, put in your filling, roll firmly like a little 
Swiss roll and put aside in a Clean cloth for 
about half an hour before using. This is easiest 
to do with the ready-cut, thinly sliced bread. 

RENA BOSANQUET 


Notes on Contributors 


TOM KENT (page 79): editor, Winnipeg Free 
Press 

Mark ABRAMS (page 82): Director of an adver- 
tising agency in charge of consumer research; 
author of Social Surveys and Social Action, 
Britain and Her Export Trade, etc. 

Rt. Hon. VINCENT MASSEY, P.C., C.H., D.C.L., 
LL.D. (page 87): Governor-General of Canada; 
author of On Being Canadian, etc. 

S. H. F. JOHNSTON (page 89): Senior Lecturer 
in Modern History, University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth 

N. B. MARSHALL (page 98): on staff of British 
Museum (Natural History), department of 
zoology; author of Aspects of Deep Sea 
Biology 

DEREK HUDSON (page 109): on the staff of the 
Oxford University Press; formerly literary 
editor of The Spectator and on the staff of 
The Times; author of Lewis Carroll, James 
Pryde 1866-1941, etc. 


Crossword No. 1,416. 


Concert Hall. 


By Halezfax 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, July 25. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe ListENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


~ marked ‘ Crossword ’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the Editor’s 


decision is final. 


’ Tas aaa ae 


Clues. are normal, but accents and punctuation should be 
ignored. 

The unclued. lights, listed below, all have something in 
common: 

Across: 1, SR, 12, 14, 16R+46, 18R, 23+27D, 36, 51, 
56, 78 + 79, 80. 


Down: 9, 10, 11, 19+ 46A, 26, 37 +67A, 47, 49, 52, 
S3R, 59, 73R + 63R, 75R + 75A. 


R = reversed 


CLUES—ACROSS 
15. See 16A. 
1GR + 15. Is it danced on a three-master? (7) 
20. Compose in these times (3) 
21R. Head armour associated by Wagner with a lake (4) 
25. Mixed lubricant in this bark recalls a Sibelius work (4) 
28, French folk in a mix-up in a tree (6) 
32. Holy snakes! Monkeys have deserted Butterfly’s home 
town (4) 
34. Student shows a start about work (4) 
35. North in trouble. It’s a plant (4) 
38. His is a 10D occupation (8) 
40. Excessively old and split in Russian opera title (5) 
41. Declare with fifty in a mediocre start (4) 
43R. Queen Mab was ‘ no bigger than an 
48. ‘ Reeking tube and iron aS 
54. M, Chandon’s partner (4) 
58. Iagoo was good at shooting one (4) 
60R. Old flag far from a French brass band (4) 
61. Disorderly composer in a wash-basin (5) 
63R. He’s ringed by fire in Fauré’s Op. 19 (3) 
65. Wrote of Scottish country life (4) 
71R, + 64R. Retail so to os sg es 
72. First fruits payment including tern money (5) 


74. See 50 (4 
76. Whence Hugh the Drover may have fed his beasts (6) 
77. Musicians have written them for their patron saint’s 


day (4) 


stone ’ (5) 


DOWN 


2. Northerner may be portrayed, indeed (4) 

3R. Violin-making family (5) 

4. Makes it a legal Crown tax (8) 

5. 1Sth-16th century Flemish composer (4) 

6R. Scottish magpie (4) 

7. The Indian in a romantic composer (4) 

8. Rattle the turnstile in Scotland (4) 

13, Deposit from dark coloured fruits (5) 

17. Bark quietly, look in the margin (6) 

22. Ane on high the goddess of the dead five hundred 

( 

24. Lady taken aback by silver, look (4) 

29. Not all give it to music (3) 

3¢. Get part ‘of ‘ Blossom ’ from harpist ill at ease (6) 
31. German town has a twisted chimney (3) 

33R. Boredom first noticed in wood-wind players (3) 
36. Swell over fifty in the premium (4) 

39. One had te do it to Ko-Ko (5) 

2. Compatriots of composer of ‘ The 78-79’ (5) 
44, Melody of a drowned valley (4) 
45. Information from a concert agency (3) 

48. Synonym of 18R (7) 

50. Everything a composer has a musical 74A about (3) 
55R. His followers dance in a Lambert ballet (3) 
57. Not. quite -how Strauss described his ‘ Legend of 

Joseph ” (5S) 

62. Contended in ‘ La vie de Boheme ’” (4) 

64R. See TIA 

66R. Old scheme tor Irishman about fifty (4) 

68. Jot up a French toast (4) 
69. An army oceupies most of the students’ lodgings (4) 
7OR. Load, about a pound, took effect (4) 


Prizewinners: Ist prize: Miss A. M. Savage (Old 
Colwyn); 2nd prize: Miss Parteau (Paris, 12); 
3rd prize: H. Loshak (Colchester) 
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: ‘Study at Home| 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 


without going “into residence" or attending 


lectures. It is necessary only to pass three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894), Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Heal Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of’ men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 


from C, D. PARKER, M.A,, LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


4:7 TAX Fl 


© Equal to £7.16.7 PER CENT GROSS @ 
Guaranteed for a fixed investment 
5 years period 


BUILDING SOCIETY ] 


"Al 


usual investment equal to@ 
£6-19.2 per cent gross where 
the standard rate of 8/6 is 
payable, 


MAXIMUM 4 
SECURITY 


* Easy withdrawals e 
* Income tax borne by the Society 

@ * Any amount accepted up to £5, 000 . 
* No depreciation 


e Over Z 6. yews a e 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED 
F £5,500,000 . 
Full particulars from the Secretary: 
STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 
@ ? State House; 26 Upper Brook @ 
Street, Park Lane, London, W.1i 
Tel.:: MAY fair 8161 z 


THE HEATHERLEY SCHOOL 
OF FINE ART 


is the oldest private Art School in 
London, and has recently been 
re-decorated and re-organised to 
meet the needs of every Art 
Student. With its three fully . 
equipped Studios and highly 


qualified teaching staff it provides 


the “Paris Studio” of London. 
Students may paint freely and 
take courses of instruction for 
one week to four years, or even 
in the evenings, and still receive 
individual tuition. 


Write for prospectus to:— 


33 Warwick Sq., London, $.W.1 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited. Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcasting “Co: 
London. W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, ~ 


Emperor Concerto 
36th Symphony (Linz) 
Brandenburg 
Concertos 4&5 


Please accept'|’ 
ANY ONE, TWO, OR ‘THREE OF 


THESE SIX COMPLETE LONG- 
PLAYING RECORDS AT A MERE 


FRACTION OF THEIR NORMAL HT 


PRICE EN. VALUE 


INCLUDING P.T, 
All records 


HAYDN a yeh 


46th & 96th Symphonies (Surprise) made of the 
pressed to the 

TG H A I KO V S KY labels all over 

plus over 12 million club-members in 


identical high 

standards 
4th Symphony the world. 
250,000 music-lovers in France, 180,000 in 
America would not think this offer stu- 
pendous. Elsewhere, music-lovers, like 2 


identical raw 
MENDELSSOHN materials and 
3rd Symphony (The Scotch) 

used by all 

major record 
West Germany, 400,000 more in Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland and Scandinavia, 
million book-club members in England, 
are accustomed to these fantastic savings. 


YOU RISK NOTHING 
Tens. of thousands of CLASSIC CLUB members 
buy their records every month (but without obli- 
gation at any time to buy any record) at a mere 
fraction of shop prices. And to prove to you 
absolutely and conclusively how valuable Club 
non-obligational membership is, we want you, 
entirely at our risk, to listen to, judge, and 
criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB records 
in the comfort of your own home. 


GREAT CONDUCTORS & ORCHESTRAS 
All CLASSICS CLUB recordings are organised by 
great musical directors and conducted by famous 
conductors, conducting symphonic orchestras of hign 
repute and great distinction. 


CLUB SERVICE 


CLASSICS CLUB service to members includes - 


monthly mailings fully describing Club issues which 
are the cream of the Classical Repertoire superbly 
and faultlessly recorded. Members receive (every 
»month) free Programme Notes, Club News, Special 
reprints, Special offers —and yet at no time is any 
member obliged to make any purchase, or to pledge 
any purchase. 


RECORDS NO LONGER A LUXURY 
Thanks to CLASSICS CLUB, the best and greatest 
of recorded music is no longer either a luxury or a 
burden. New members are invited to join the 
Club by choosing one, two, or three of Club 
recordings listed above —strictly on approval — 
and without any obligation now or ever. 


CLASSICS CLUB standard price of 
14/Ild. per complete symphony 
or concerto includes P.T. of 4/3d. 


per record instead of up to 12/- 
per record P.T. paid by other 
methods of distribution. 


WHO RUNS CLASSICS CLUBP 
CLASSICS CLUB is run by highly specialised and tech- 
nically qualified individuals fired with a love of music and 
inspired by a selfless dedication to members’ ‘satisfaction 
and delight. Month by month CLASSICS CLUB brings” 
direct to members' homes recorded music costing up to 
42/6 through normal methods of distribution for a mere 
fraction of this amount. 


CLASSICS CLUB is a division of RECORD SALES LTD. 


Te John A. Winstone, Dir., THE CLASsics CLUB, 
127 Kensal Road, London, W.1!0 


I wish to join the Classics 
Club *‘on trial’’ for one 


month only without cost BEETHOVEN 


“er obligation whatever. MOZART 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 


through normal methods | 
of distribution. 


lenclose Cheque/P.O. for 14/11 for each record 
marked. If | am not delighted my money will 
be refunded unconditionally by return of post. 


Name voccesesesen eet ree TS Mie Bad es 
(Block Letters Only) 


WAATORS: ick cs seafaccroocanina TE ‘ 


If you have a ready pen you 
can be trained to write and sell 
articles and stories in spare time 
—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant 
need of fresh contributions and pay 
liberally for good work. 

Learn .the essential technique by post 
how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS, and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. 


Send today to The Regent Institute 
' (Dept. LJ/32A), Palace Gate, London, 
-W. 8, for a free copy of **How to Succeed 
as” a Writer,’’ which gives details and 
describes the openings for new writers. 

By applying now you have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moder- 
ate terms. Many students earn the fee 
several times over during tuition. 


B.B.C. APPEAL 
Mr. Esmond Knight 


OR 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 
FOR THE BLIND | 


On Sunday, July 21st 
AT ’8.25 p.m. 
eo. if 
Please Listen and send Your Gift to:— 
Mr. ESMOND KNIGHT 
National Library for the Blind 


(Registered in accordance with National 
Assistance Act, 1948) . 


35 GREAT SMITH STREET, 
LONDON,. S.W.1 


_|UNIVERSIT® 


Entrance, Degrees, 


and various other ‘examinations 


Mogevats founded 1887, prepares students for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, 
or Direct Entry to Degree), External Degrees 
(B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), LL.B., etc.), and 
various Diplomas ; G.C.E. (all Levels) Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern, and others, Law, Teachers® 
Diplomas. Private Study Courses available in 
Sociology, Modern Languages, Economics, &c. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees ; | instalments, 


%& PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE © 


COLLEGE — 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE- 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS § 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General oe of Education and Prelim. 
exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 
Service: Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel _ 


Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects. 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/1). - 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE tm 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 
I am completely satisfied with the Italian 


Course, thanks to which I have obtained a good | 


working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. (1.B.514) 


HIS letter is. typical of thousands received 
from readers who aré Jearning languages 
by the Pelman method. 

This wonderful method enables you to learn 
a forcign language without using a word of 
English. Grammatical complexities are 
eliminated. — 

The Pelman method is. ‘explained in four 
little books, one for each ‘language: 


_French, Spanish, German, Italian 
Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu. 
State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return. together with a specimen 
lesson, _gratis and post free. 

-PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 

WELbeck 1411 
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BM/BOOK| WANTED 


Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Dept. 32.. 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 


testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 

professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 

officials—all types. Many of the authors you read ~ 
__ are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 

of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts. 
_ on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned. 


> 


Broadcasting House, London, 


W.l. 
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THE FLYING ROLL | _ 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS © 
THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO — 
_ GOD'S COMMANDS, | 

Published in Three Books (Sermons 
1, 2 and 3), each of over 200 pages and 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
each post free, or the complete Three 
Sermons in one Presentation Volume 

~ of over 700 pages bound in whole red _ 


leather, lettered in gold, at 11s, 3d. bases: é 
post free, 


APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 


47, BROOKMEAD AVE. | 


‘BICKLEY, KENT 
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STORIES” 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 


WE TEACH ONLY © 
FICTION-WRITING 


specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving | 


_ The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept.32 


\ 


